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PHILOSOPHY OF “DEMOCRACY” 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


ROBERT B, NORDBERG* 


American education is increasingly feeling the influence of 
a group of professionals whose credo, summed up in the word 
they like best, is “democracy,” hereinafter designated as D. 
D is an absolute standard applied by these educators, although 
they deny that they have any absolutes. For them, D has con- 
notations in every direction which the uninitiated could hardly 
suspect. 

At present, American education is largely divided between 
two systems at opposite ends of the philosophical pole, as Mor- 
ris observes: “These two basic outlooks [Thomism and Prag- 
matism] represent the culmination of many subsidiary, lesser 
views and epitomize the contemporary state of development of 
two great systems of thought.”! The present article attempts 
to indicate the essence of D-education, suggest its secondary 
characteristics, and observe a few of its correlates in other fields. 
The object of such a survey is to make recommendations as to 
what is good and what is bad in D-theory. 

The contemporary importance of such an analysis scarcely 
needs to be argued. It is difficult to pick up an education 
journal which does not contain at least one article attacking or 
defending D-education as against what the D-crats call “authori- 
tarianism.” As Morris suggests above, the philosophical clea- 
vage is very deep. It is a point of necessary choice for every 
teacher, administrator, or counsellor. Brubacher states that “with 
respect to education, as with respect to every other matter which 
the philosopher considers, there can be only one set of true 
principles and conclusions.” The principles and conclusions of 
D-land are suggested in this statement by Schneideman: “. . . the 


*Robert B. Nordberg, Ed.D., is an instructor in the Department of 
Education at The Catholic University of America. 


1Van Cleve Morris, “A Pragmatist Looks at Catholic University,” 
The Catholic Educational Review, LII (September, 1954), 390. 


2John S. Brubacher, Eclectic Philosophy of Education (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951), p. 6. 
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teacher can resolve her problem into the single question: How 
can she prepare her pw)ils to become citizens of a democracy.”® 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF “DEMOCRACY” 


It is customary in such presentations to make a very brief 
sketch of the historical development of present conditions. In 
the present case, there is little to do but refer the reader to the 
entire history of philosophy, which is closely linked to that of 
education. Redden and Ryan trace “experimentalism” as the 
term is now understood in education straight back to Heraclitus, 
the pre-Socratic who believed in a world of pure becoming.* 
This philosophy was given an effective eighteenth-century restate- 
ment which still represents an unsurpassed extreme of empiricism 
by David Hume.’ Hume, with his denial of the self, causality, 
and the rational demonstrability of any objective world, can per- 
haps be singled out as the real forerunner of D-education. In 
our time, Dewey,® Kilpatrick,’ and Counts* have been the chief 
protagonists in education of an “instrumentalism” which, for all 
its talk of “science,” rests essentially upon a Humian denial of 
objective truth. By Dewey’s time, epistemology and sociology 
seemed to be interchangeable in academic parlance. Thus he 
wrote that democracy “. . . must develop a theory of knowledge 
which sees in knowledge the method by which one experience 
is made available in giving direction and meaning to another.”® 

Before leaving the historical perspective, it should be noted 
that developments in our own generation have had apparent 
impact upon the course of D in education, probably both as 
causes and effects. The threat of completely devastating war- 
fare, the compulsory military service, the breakdown of various 


8 Rose Schneideman, Democratic Education in Practice (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1945), p. 6. 

4John D. Redden and Francis K. Ryan, A Catholic Philosophy of Edu- 
cation (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1942), p. 476. 

5 David Hume, An Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding (“Great 
rag A Western World,” Vol XXXV; Chicago: Encyclo Britan- 

ca, 

— Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan 

T William Heard Kilpatrick, Education for a Changing Civilization 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926) 

8 George S. Counts, Dare the i Build a New Social Order? (New 
York: John Day Co., 1932). 

® Dewey, op. lt. p. 401. 
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schemes for Utopia, have probably left today’s average teen- 
ager with a conviction that life is a rather meaningless thing to 
be lived by the whim of the moment. The D-crats shout amidst 
all this confusion that theirs is the only route to educational sal- 
vation, while to some of us their fulminations sound like a pre- 
scription of the very germ that caused the disease. 


ESSENCE OF “DEMOCRACY” 


And what is the disease? What is the essence of this D 
which for its adherents has connotations for every phase of 
life? A story is told of a visitor to the Louvre who was passing 
hasty judgments upon each painting. An irritated guide finally 
told him, “These pictures are not here to be judged by you. 
They are your judges.” That guide would have lost his job if 
a D-administrator had been in charge of the gallery. For 
“democracy” to his crowd means that every individual gets the 
right to define for himself what is true, good, and beautiful. 
This atomism is sometimes obscured by talk of “adjustment to 
the group,” but a closer look reveals that this adjustment is de- 
manded, not because the group is in possession of any demon- 
strable objective standards, but simply because it is the group. 
After all, if there is no demonstrable system of truths or values, 
the next-best thing is to do what the majority wishes. “All I 
Want for Christmas is My Two Front Teeth” thus becomes bet- 
ter art than Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, because more people 
prefer the former. 

The denial of objective standards as that which underlies the 
outward manifestations of D-educators is not always apparent, 
because education is a subject which easily lends itself to obfus- 
cation and verbalism. When one’s message either consists of 
things that everybody already knows, or of things that critical 
analysts could not accept, it is well to couch the message in 
mysterious language. Many educators seem to be unconsciously 
aware of this. Under these circumstances, it is not easy to say 
precisely what D stands for, although D-crats understand the 
matter by some intuition which enables them to steadfastly avoid 
the implication that education has any content. This position is 
not so much the product of rational analysis as an article of 
faith. In a sense, it would be contradictory to express it as a 
rational position, since a tacit denial of the validity of rational 
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positions is involved in it. At present, there are probably few 
competent philosophers in D-land. Dewey studied Hegel 
thoroughly before he repudiated metaphysics. He at least knew 
what he was repudiating. Many of today’s education students 
don’t read Dewey, although they wish to be counted as his dis- 
ciples, and probably never heard of Hegel! Consequently, many 
of them are completely unaware of the philosophical difficulties 
involved in the position they take. The writer has occasionally 
pointed out such difficulties to D-type friends, only to have 
them dismissed as “mere metaphysics.” You can not argue colors 
with a blind man! The few competent philosophers to be found 
in the D camp realize the fatal implication of any admission that 
they are operating on a premise of philosophical subjectivism. 
Consequently, they deny this militantly when the issue is put in 
philosophical terms. But deeds count more than words, even in 
philosophy! The D-movement in education, whatever its vary- 
ing statements of formal tenets, in effect gives everyone license 
to define his own truth, his own morality, his own beauty. One 
conspicuous exception to this: Woe betide the education student 
who disagrees too often or too much with his professor! All the 
D in the world may not prove enough to save him from his 
fate] 

Most historians, of whatever religious persuasion, admit to- 
day that the Reformation was guided in substantial measure by 
a spirit of negative rebellion. The same is true of educational 
D today. D-theorists are inclined to overlook the remarkable 
scarcity of outstanding minds and talents in the history of the 
world. Kilpatrick was able to write in 1926: “Times have 
changed. Voting, bobbed hair, short skirts are symbols of a 
new freedom, a freedom which asks why and demands an an- 
swer before it accepts.”!° Appropriate symbols, perhaps. Hair 
and skirt styles have changed frequently since that year, and it 
is generally agreed among students of political science that you 
can fool too many of the voters too much of the time. 


SECONDARY CHARACTERISTICS OF DEMOCRACY 


Stifles originality—D-ism is supposed to produce critical and 
creative thinkers, problem-solvers. It has had considerable time 


10 Kilpatrick, op. cit., p. 35. 
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to produce them; where are they? Has the system not failed 
conspicuously, perhaps tragically, in this respect? What it has 
produced in the academic world, especially in education depart- 
ments, is a series of disciples of disciples of disciples who ape 
each other’s verbalism and can seldom recognize a concrete in- 
stance of the things they discourse of eloquently in the abstract. 
A casual survey of the present world leaders in almost every 
field suggests that with few exceptions they received a tradi- 
tional liberal arts education, whether in or out of school. 


Where old standards are overthrown, it is typical to have 
a few capable innovators arise. Then scads of less gifted imi- 
tators take over and turn out endless quantities of the same kind 
of product in the name of “originality.” Exhibits of paintings 
by art students today are often dominated by abstract and sur- 
realistic styles patently copied after the masters of these styles, 
but failing to reach the peaks of accomplishment of those mas- 
ters. Originality, somewhat paradoxically, involves applying the 
old to the new. Precisely because they are poorly prepared in 
that cultural heritage which constitutes the old, these “imitators” 
are rebels without a cause. Their rejection of all that has gone 
before, their lofty contempt for metaphysics, classical litera- 
ture and the whole pattern of traditional higher education, leaves 
them intellectually poor, indeed, and lacking the humility to be 
aware of their poverty. 


Prevents dissent.—While the D-system is supposed to en- 
courage intellectual dissent, in point of fact it seems to do ex- 
actly the opposite. A survey of the contents of an average edu- 
cation journal for a few months ought to convince one of that! 
Month after month, many such publications are full of the same 
thing said the same way. Nevertheless, education students are 
often told that they must follow a number of such journals faith- 
fully to “keep up with the field.” 

Denies facts——The D-approach turns into matters of opinion 
some matters of fact. A tacit denial of the phenomenon called 
“individual differences” is involved. Aside from theoretical hair- 
splitting, there is abundant evidence in psychology that intel- 
ligence is something which exists in individuals in varying de- 
grees, that these degrees are fixed rather permanently for each 
person, and that intelligence is almost entirely an inherited trait. 
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Yet those who assert these conclusions are often given labels 
such as “reactionary” by the D-teachers, and those who deny 
said conclusions are called “liberal.” (Here perhaps is an un- 
conscious definition of much “liberalism”: a denial that facts 
matter.) Gates comments, “Actually, of course, such labels have 
no place in connection with an issue that should be decided in 
terms of objective findings.” 

No competent psychometrist would deny that intelligence test- 
ing is imperfect, but the D-attitude is apparently that the I.Q. 
simply makes no difference. An I.Q. of about 110 is prob- 
ably necessary to do satisfactory work through four years of a 
secondary school which maintains normal academic standards, 
and one of at least 120 is probably needed for good college work, 
preferably about 130 or above at the graduate level. Yet the 
day seems ever closer when anyone who does not finish college 
will belong to a disgraced minority. This change can only come 
about by a drastic sacrifice in college standards. Even the hir- 
ing of college teachers is being influenced by the D-doctrine 
that personal charm is more important than scholarship or philos- 
ophical insight in a professor. Edwards may be cited as an ex- 
ample of those who assert that “. . . even basic capacities, such 
as intelligence, can be altered greatly by environmental forces.”!? 
There are many questions which cannot be settled by scientific 
method (contrary to D-doctrine), but this is not one of them, 
and the evidence overwhelmingly indicates that intelligence is 
basically inherited. 

Subverts science—The D-system allies itself verbally with 
science, but here the alliance stops. The present writer has no 
quarrel with scientific method in its proper sphere, but the D- 
crats, who extend its sphere to all problems, seldom use it on 
any! “Science proves ...” is a phrase quick to spring to their 
lips, for the intellectual humility of the true scientist is not one 
of their characteristics. It is inconsistent for them to believe 
in science at all, of course, since they tacitly deny the objec- 
tivity of knowledge which science presupposes. 


11 Arthur I. Gates and others, Educational Psychology (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1942), p. 249. 

12 Newton Edwards, Education in a Democracy (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941), p. 64. 
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“DEMOCRATIC” PHILOSOPHY IN OTHER FIELDS 


Now let us take a quick look at some typical results of the 
D-philosophy in other fields. 

Literature.—Time was when the notion prevailed that a novel 
should contain recognizable happenings in an objectively oriented 
world. Characterization was important, but the mental pro- 
cesses of characters were to be related to external data as a 
commentary. The “stream of consciousness” technique, a di- 
rect reflection of Hume’s denial of an integrated self, magnifies 
the least twitch of the unconscious or the liver to cosmic pro- 
portions. The unconscious which writers like Joyce’ try to reach 
is not a Freudian storehouse for repressed ideas, but a Jungian 
source of universal will. They are essentially disciples of Schopen- 
hauer.14 While a few such writers have produced works good 
of their kind, it seems inevitable that the trend of such anti-intel- 
lectual writing should be towards the present wave of stories 
of brutality, sadism, and sex at the purely biological level. 

Art and music.—Essentially the same thing has happened 
here. Composers usually dubbed “modern” have conceived a 
disdain for the conventional musical scale which Verdi and 
Mozart found satisfactory. The current object of the game seems 
to be to invent more dissonant chords than the next fellow. 
Even rhythm, the primitive essence of music, is tampered with. 
The criterion seems to be, “If you can whistle or sing it, it’s no 
good.” In art, the only end which some of the newer prac- 
titioners apparently have in mind is to avoid the semblance of 
anything which exists in nature. Some worth-while abstract art 
has been produced, but most of it seems to be slavish imitation 
which fails to capture the spirit of that art form. 

Philosophy.—The “modern” trend culminated in the Existen- 
tialism of Jean Paul Sartre,!> whose own spiritual journey cul- 
minated in a decision to accept the creed of Communism. 

A sorry legacy! This is the best fruit that can fall from the 
cornucopia of D-dom! By its own pragmatic test, has not edu- 
cational “democracy” failed? 


18 James Joyce, Finnegan’s Wake (London: Faber and Faber, 1949). 
oa oo! Schopenhauer, The Basis of Morality (London: George Allen, 

18 Jean Paul Sartre, Existentialism, trans. Bernard Frechtmare (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1947). 
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Although some D-club members are perhaps not above regard- 
ing anyone who raises a voice against their theories as a member 
of an organized plot against the public schools, the writer can 
not return that suspicion. That is, it does not seem necessary to 
assume anything about the motives of those in the D-camp. In- 
deed, the writer has known many whose sincerity was above 
question. The best way to approach such people is surely with 
something better to show them, which will motivate them to 
re-examine their beliefs. 

What is it that the D-theory does have to offer? The whole 
educational theory of John Dewey has been called “an out-sized 
psychology,” but one based upon this sound psychological prin- 
ciple: good learning is directly motivated. McGucken points 
out that one “may employ the methods of ‘progressive’ educa- 
tion, while . . . rejecting their underlying philosophy.”!* Every 
good teacher, whatever his views about “progressive” education 
as a whole, understands the importance of making the learner 
want to acquire the understandings the teacher wants to impart. 
In D-land, however, this psychological principle has become the 
alpha and omega of educational philosophy. Since D-theorists 
are usually not equipped to think in many dimensions except the 
psychological, there is nothing to keep this one principle (of 
direct motivation) from spreading out in all directions in their 
thinking. Thus many education students are at the mercy of 
“one-idea” teachers. 

Unfortunately, many educational traditionalists have reacted 
against this one-idea-ism to the extent of rejecting even that 
which is sound in D-theory. Maritain,’7 who finds first prin- 
ciples for education, and Hutchins,'* who at least looks for them, 
have given us a valuable legacy of ideas about academic ends. 
There is no reason why we cannot listen to psychologists about 
the means. Psychological means can lead to logical ends! 


16 William J. McGucken, The Philosophy of Catholic Education (Re- 
print of chap. vi, Forty-First Yearbook of the National Society yA the 
Study of Education, Part I; New York: America Press, 1942), p 

17 Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads (New Haven: “an 
University Press, 1943). 

18 Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1937). 
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CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The essence of educational “democracy” as widely practiced 
seems to lie in a denial that any objective standards of truth, 
goodness, or beauty can be demonstrated. D-education is charac- 
terized by a failure to produce the crop of creative thinkers it 
is designed to produce, by a stereotyping and mediocrity of 
thought as its typical end products, by a confusing of matters 
of opinion with matters of fact (especially as regards the distri- 
bution and causes of intelligence), and by a verbal alliance with 
science which is not carried out otherwise. 

D-education is correlated, both as cause and effect, with simi- 
lar phenomena in other fields. Examples cited were “stream of 
consciousness” writing, dissonant music, subjective paintings, and 
the Existentialism of Sartre. 

There are perhaps three things which teachers of objectivist 
philosophy can do to avoid making themselves targets for criti- 
cisms by their frienDs. 

1. Teachers should be conscious of abstracting and actively 
work to avoid verbalism in themselves and their students. 
Verbalism may be defined as the ability to repeat or paraphrase 
ideas without understanding them or being able to apply them. 
Verbalism is the curse of all education, and much of it originates 
with teachers! We should always provide students with an 
abundance of examples, which the average mind needs before it 
can disengage a general proposition for application to future 
specifics. We should always be on the alert to see if our students 
recognize concrete instances of the things they talk about in the 
abstract. 

2. Teachers should be familiar with developments in various 
fields which stress that wholes are not the simple sums of their 
parts. We should try not to conceive of and teach about things 
as if they were independent of their functional contexts. This 
tendency to bifurcate a thing from all that makes it what it js. 
is discussed by Whitehead as the “fallacy of simple location.”!® 

8. Since transfer of training, change in behavior, comes by 
understanding and application of the “big ideas” of a subject, 


19 Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1929). 
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teachers should always have those “big ideas” in mind before 
beginning a course, or even a single day’s work. 

A question that has never been satisfactorily answered is this: 
How can we manage to communicate more effectively than in 
the past with the D-ites in education? How can we make them 
aware, for instance, that (a) we do not reject scientific method, 
and (b) we do not believe in the “authority” of anything but 
reason and truth? The traditionalist teacher differs from the 
D-teacher in that the former gets his educational aims from 
philosophy and theology, whereas the latter gets them from psy- 
chology and sociology. The D-teacher, in other words, accepts 
the old bromide about teaching children ‘how to think, but not 
what.” Logically speaking, we can approach him (a) by point- 
ing out the ultimate subjectivism of any assertion that we have 
no right to teach children what to think, and (b) by pointing out 
that any such project would be psychologically impossible: You 
can't learn “how” to think without acquiring some convictions 
in the process! Psycho-logically speaking, we can probably ap- 
proach the sincere D-teacher best by showing him that we do 
not do or believe some of the things he thinks we do and believe. 
Educational psychology has found its way into the citadels of 
traditionalist education. Perhaps objectivist metaphysics and 
ethics will eventually be permitted past the outer barricades in 
the Sacred Temple of D. 


The Catholic University of America will receive nearly half 
a million dollars from the estate of Mrs. Frances Zimmerman, ap 
Episcopalian, who died in 1951. 

During his ten years as Archbishop of Boston, the Most Rev- 
erend Richard J. Cushing erected fifty new elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, three new colleges, and two new seminaries. 

The new president of Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Missouri, 
is Sister Susanne Marie Vachon, C.S.J. She succeeds Sister 
Mary Marcella Casey, C.S.J. 


' 
. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF LEADERSHIP 
BY CATHOLICS IN PSYCHOLOGY* 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, 0.S.F.; 


Before discussing encouragement, one might profitably con- 
sider for a moment the concept of leadership. (1) What are the 
qualities, qualifications, and characteristics of leaders and poten- 
tial leaders? (2) By what criterion should one measure leader- 
ship in psychology among Catholics? By their contributions in 
the classrooms? In the clinic? (A dynamic teacher is an asset 
to his university as well as to his students. He certainly is a 
leader in a very real sense of the word.) Or, should one use the 
more tangible yardstick of publications, listings, and citations, 
which may or may not contain elements of leadership? 

The literature abounds in articles of one fashion or another 
labelled “Leadership.” One of the earliest studies of the quali- 
ties of leadership is that of Hunter and Jordan some twenty-five 
years ago.! Since then hundreds of studies have appeared. Smith 
and Krueger surveyed the literature on leadership to 1933.2? De- 
velopments in leadership methodology were reviewed by Jenkins 
in 1947.3 The following year Stogdill analyzed more than one 
hundred studies in which some attempt had been made to deter- 
mine the traits and characteristics of leaders. His survey dis- 
cusses the evidence accumulated on factors studied by at least 
three or more investigators and he presents data showing posi- 


*Address given at the eighth annual convention of the American 
Catholic Psychological Association, Fordham University, New York City, 
September 7, 1954. 

tSister Mary Amatora, O.S.F., Ph.D. is research professor of psycho- 
logy at Saint Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and associate editor 
of Education. 

1. C. Hunter and A. M. Jordan, “Analysis of Qualities Associated 
yaaa Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX (October, 1939), 

2H. L. Smith and L. M. Krueger, “A Brief Summary of Literature 
on Leadership,” Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
IX, No. 4 (July, 1933). 

8W. O. Jenkins, “A Review of Leadership Studies with Particular 
Reference to Military Problems,” Psychological Bulletin, XLIV (January, 
1947), 54-79. 

4R. M. Stogdill, “Personal Factors Associated with Leadership: A Sur- 
we tg the Literature,” Journal of Psychology, XXV (January, 1948), 
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tive, negative and neutral evidence on certain traits or charac- 
teristics. He concludes that “leadership is not a matter of passive 
status, or of the mere possession of some combination of traits.”* 
Further in the same paragraph he affirms that the “studies sur- 
veyed offer little information as to the basic nature of these per- 
sonal qualifications.”® 

The range of aspects of the problem subsumed under a term 
that is already becoming ambiguous seems to border on, the in- 
finite. For example, the criteria of leadership in such things as 
economics or government administrators are vastly different from 
those so labeled in various work-type situations. 

In narrowing down the subject to leadership in the field of 
psychology, and then further delimiting the subject to Catholics 
in psychology, one finds no studies with direct bearing or im- 
portance to the present problem. 


LEADERSHIP 


The current APA study endeavors to discover leaders in psy- 
chology by means of a so-called “highly visible” list of psycholo- 
gists.7. This tentative list, forming the first portion of the study, 
is based upon publications as ascertained by Psychological Ab- 
tracts supplemented by opinions of some twenty-two judges. 
From this list, the committee seeks to find those persons who 
“lead the pack” in numbers of times their writings are cited by 
others in the journals, and also by securing nominations of 
psychologists among their colleagues who secured degrees within 
the same five-year period. 

Dennis, compiling a list of “eminent” psychologists, examined 
their bibliographies.’ His list of seventeen psychologists ranges 
in number of titles from 32 for C. E. Muller to 507 for E. L. 
Thorndike. Commenting on his findings, he writes: “Some emi- 
nent psychologists have written rather little.”® He proceeds to 
show how hundreds of psychologists have produced as many 


7 Kenneth E. Clark, “The APA Study of Psychologists,” The American 
Psychologist, IX (March, 1954), 117-120, 
8 Wavne Dennis, “Bibliographies of oy Psychologists,” The Ameri- 
“Gra IX (January, 1954), 3 
86 


Ibid., 66. 
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titles as the lowest in his list, yet none have achieved eminence. 
“Most of those who have published 30-60 titles have tailed to 
earn high distinction.*” He admits that while the bibliographies 
of the undistinguished are not readily available for comparative 
purposes, it seems likely that no lesser psychologist has equaled 
the productivity of Thorndike and Wundt. Furthermore, only 
a few undistinguished men have published more than two hun- 
dred titles. His concluding paragraph is worth quoting: “While 
high productivity is no guarantee of eminence, it would seem 
that the majority of distinguished psychologists have been re- 
markable for the quantity as well as the quality of their scientific 
output.” 

Is it not regretable that no Catholic psychologist is found 
among Dennis list? However, one must bear in mind the fact 
that there are and have been great psychologists among Cath- 
olics who are genuine leaders yet who do not have a long list 
of publications after their names. This may be the very point 
where the great need arises. Ever lengthening is the list of 
books in psychology rolling year after year from the secular 
presses, yet how few of them are by Catholic authors? True, 
the situation is ameliorated in the past few years. It is gratify- 
ing to note that each succeeding year finds the number of titles 
by Catholic authors increasing. This is a healthy and encourag- 
ing sign, but the need at present is far greater. How is it that 
the shelves in the psychology section of our college and uni- 
versity libraries are filled with titles by secular authors? And 
few sandwiched between them by Catholic authors? This ratio 
should be reversed. Perhaps with greater effort of all present- 
day psychologists the time will be near when that ratio is reversed. 

Some may argue the point that the large and regular publish- 
ing houses are loath to take on many Catholic titles. The books 
that have appeared in the past two or three years indicate a 
variety of publishing houses that have accepted books in psy- 
chology by Catholic authors. The writer is of the opinion that 
these regular publishers would not be inclined to turn down a 
book that is done in scholarly fashion and of a caliber equal to 
any by non-Catholic authors. 


10 [bid. 
11 [bid. 
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It may be in the field of psychology as in other areas of en- 
deavor. For example, Father Canfield, writing in America last 
February, reveals the paucity of leaders in writing among Cath- 
olics when he quotes those included by the Book Selection Com- 
mittee of the Religious Books Round Table of the American 
Library Association.!? 

In evaluating two hundred titles from sixty different publish- 
ers, this committee produced a list of fifty-two outstanding re- 
ligious books published during 1953. Only five American Cath- 
olics are represented in the list and three out of these five 
entered the Church in their adult life, leaving only two identi- 
fied with Catholic higher education in the United States. Of 
course, as the author states “any book list is merely the reflec- 
tion of the judgment and discrimination of the people who select 
the titles.”4* Incidently, there was but one Catholic among the 
six committee members. Yet, Walter Romig in his annual Guide 
to Catholic Literature lists 750 titles published that year, 1958. 

Canfield continues: “If there is a reluctance to accept the cur- 
rent list as symptomatic, how then explain an even drearier pic- 
ture in 1952? Only five American Catholic writers are repre- 
sented on that list ... (and) none of these authors has ever at- 
tended a Catholic college or university in the United States.”!4 

One might here call to mind Clark’s afore-mentioned un- 
finished APA study.* Among the twenty-two psychologists he 
lists in Table 3, after a survey of citations in four journals, not 
one Catholic psychologist is found. 

No doubt all agree that the situation is deporable. But what 
is going to be done about it? Undoubtedly each one is think- 
ing and hoping that a few more would-be authors begin to write. 
How many, as they read this are thinking of a possible written 
contribution they themselves would like to make, that they really 
want to make, that they are going to find a way to make? Aren't 
many thinking of this or that or the other individual who would 
do a very fine piece of work in this or that specialty? Again 
it’s the old story, “Let George do it.” 


12 — x — “Where Are Our Writers?” America, XC (Feb- 
ruary 27, 1954), 
3 Ibid., 568. 
Ibid. 
15 Clark, op. cit., 119. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT 


No one can sell a thing unless he is genuinely interested in 
the worth of the product. Unless one feels strongly the great 
need for leadership in psychology among Catholics, he is not go- 
ing to be enthusiastic in encouraging this leadership in others. 
No doubt many readers have already written one or more articles 
for publication. Others have written scholarly volumes. Yet, it 
would not be improper at this point to ask every reader to ex- 
amine his professional conscience, to ponder the ways and means 
he will use during this coming scholastic year to begin or to 
increase his printed contribution. 

A library of Catholic authors of books in psychology will not 
be built up by talking about it but by starting to write. Of 
course, it is no easy job, especially as most Catholic psycho- 
logists have well-filled schedules year after year. But once a 
person makes a good start on a topic he'll find time to bring the 
project to completion. True, a good beginning of books in psy- 
chology by Catholic authors has been made and their number 
is increasing year by year, but the pace must be quickened to 
stem the tide of the ever swelling rise of secularistic and ma- 
terialistic psychologies that are rapidly flooding the market. 

In a certain sense this might be considered as one aspect of 
the “apostolate of the pen.” Some points made by Jacques 
Maritain are apropos to the subject of writing by Catholics in 
psychology. He states: “It is impossible for a writer who be- 
lieves in God not to be concerned with the spreading of divine 
truth.”!6 

Well might one ask: “Why must we be obliged, for many 
courses and conferences, to use the works of atheistic and ma- 
terialistic authors and constantly be burdened by pointing out 
to our classes the numerous fallacies contained therein and ex- 
plaining why they are wrong, and what is correct Catholic doc- 
trine that has a bearing upon the point in question?” Couldn't 
there be a book for the same purpose done by a Catholic 
author? Why continue to swell the sales on books one definitely 
does not approve? 


16 Jacques Maritain, “The Apostolate of the Pen,” America, LXXXVII 
(May 24, 1952), 228-229. 
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Further in the same article Maritain says: 
Catholic means universal. To the extent to which he is true to type « 
Catholic writer speaks to all men. As a result a Catholic writer should 
endeavor to offer his thoughts in a vocabulary apt to touch not only his 
fellow-Catholics but every man. ... This very effort to universalize his 
expression, to keep from using a too domestic Catholic vocabulary, helps 
a Catholic writer to be more faithful to the exacting purity of the Catholic 
truth.17 

This seems to imply another point which might well be taken 
by Catholic psychologists: Our books need not be labeled Cath- 
olic; neither need they be written in such fashion as to be ap- 
plicable for use in Catholic institutions only. If it is good, true 
psychology, if it is scientifically correct insofar as psychology 
has progressed as a science, then such a volume should be for 
everyone. There is need for a real apostolate in getting the writ- 
ings of Catholics in psychology before our colleagues who are 
not of the Faith and who so often base their works upon ma- 
terialism. 


Maritain continues, “It is not easy to be a Catholic and it is 
not easy to be a writer. To be a Catholic writer is doubly dif- 


ficult.”"* The writer would add: It is not easy to be a psy- 
chologist, and it is not easy to write books and papers in psy- 
chology. To be a Catholic writer in psychology is doubly dif- 
ficult. 


In his epistles, St. Paul speaks of “giving heed to spirits of 
error.”!® The same holds true today. We are confronted with 
“evil men . . . erring, and driving into error,”*° men who claim 
to transform man and the world for the sake of a materialistic 
ideal. These can only be confronted with the integrity of the 
intellectual and spiritual power embodied in our Christian herit- 
age. If it is necessary, as Maritain concludes, that “Christians 
dedicate themselves to the labor of intelligence in all fields of 
human knowledge and creative activity,”"*! then psychology is 
one of these important fields. Based upon a sound philosophy 
and theology, the writings of Catholics in psychology can open 
doors to many. 


17 Thid., 228. 

18 Tbid., 229. 

Tim. 4-1. 

2011 Tim. 3:18. 

21 Maritain, op. cit., 229. 
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To those who may still be not convinced that leadership and 
its encouragement among Catholics in psychology is a real 
apostolate, one needs but to make brief reference to St. Peter 
Canisius.** ‘This sixteenth century scholar considered one writer 
worth ten professors. Though he conducted colleges and gave 
long hours to teaching, preaching and instructing, his first love 
was always writing. ‘ihis, he felt, was the greatest and most far- 
reaching apostolate. Whenever he saw the need of a book he 
set out at once to gather the material for it and to write it.** It 
is futile to tell people not to use this or that book in psychology, 
unless one can provide a good one to replace it. In fact, St. Peter 
Canisius is said to have written a whole library of books and 
that the mere listing of titles in his bibliography “covers some 
fifty quarto pages in the large biblography of his order.”** 

Canisius never missed an opportunity to write or to encourage 
others to write. Why are there not more psychologists among 
Catholjcs today of the caliber of Canisius? Certainly no one can 
plead that he is busier than this extraordinary lover of books. 
Where there is a will there is a way. However, unless one really 


feels deeply the need, he will not put forth the extraordinary 
effort required. 

Genuine leadership must work toward restoring all things in 
Christ. The leader must know how to keep humble and how 
to stay close to God. Without this his works will be ineffectual. 
At the present time the very shadow of secularism endeavors to 
obscure the real essence of leadership. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Leadership involves responsibility. Are there too few leaders 
because of our shirking this responsibility? A Catholic psy- 
chologist has a responsibility, and a very definite responsibility, 
beyond the confines of his own classroom—beyond his own 
campus. And dare I add that our collective responsibility 
reaches beyond our own colleagues in the Catholic Faith? I 
dare say that when really outstanding books in psychology are 
produced by Catholic authors they will be read also by our sep- 


22 Francis S$. Betten, From Many Centuries (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, 1938), pp. 117-182. 

28 [bid., 143. 

24 Ibid., 166. 
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arated brethren. The very fact that we possess the Faith obliges 
us to share it with our less fortunate neighbor. Are not we 
bound by a like responsibility in the field of psychology, our 
chosen profession? How many books, pamphlets, serials, tests 
and scales, and the like, there are on the market today! And yet, 
how few of these originated in the psychological laboratory or 
classroom or workshop of a Catholic coilege or university? 


Cardinal Suhard in his magnificent pastoral, “Growth or De- 
cline?” included in his recent book The Church Today, writes: 
“The ‘children of light’ are only too often less clever than the 
‘children of darkness’; and that fact when voiced by our Divine 
Master was not given as a precept. That Christians have been 
behindhand in ideas may be a fact, but it is no virtue.” This 
points definitely to the need for Catholic psychologists assuming 
more leadership, coming to the foreground, both in fruitful scien- 
tific experimentation and in scholarly publications. 


ESSENTIAL FREEDOM 


Enthusiasm, good will, and initiative will not alone suffice to 
produce leadership. One must work in an environment that is 
conducive to it. This may be summed up m a quotation from 
Cardinal Newman when he states that “nothing great or living 
can be done, except when men are self-governed and inde- 
pendent; this is quite consistent with a full maintenance of 
ecclesiastical supremacy.”** This type of necessary freedom cer- 
tainly is in line with that which one reads on every page of the 
Gospels. Christ certainly fostered leadership when he sent out 
his twelve Apostles to evangelize the world. One never finds the 
Master castigating his chosen twelve if He learned that they 
were displaying initiative or originality; rather He seems to have 
delighted in the leeway they took so long as they remained 
faithful to His message. One must always bear in mind that the 
human spirit is essentially free. Without this freedom, leader- 
ship cannot emerge. St. Paul, too, speaks, in his Epistle to the 
Galatians, of the glorious freedom of the sons of God: “. . . the 


enn Suhard, The Church Today (Chicago: Fides Publishers, 
1953), p. 160. 

26 Wilfred Ward, Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1912), I, p. 267. 
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freedom wherewith Christ has made us free.”27 Certainly these 
words were not intended to remain only in that letter in the 
Bible. Christ expects to see this glorious freedom in action. 

Christ, Himself, was the greatest leader of all times. If He 
were visibly living in our midst today, would He be any other 
than a great leader Himself, and also as one encouraging leader- 
ship among His brethren? To His followers in Palestine He was 
wont to say, “Follow Me” and “Come and see.” Leaders en- 
gender leaders. Our students should be able to do the same, 
if we are enthusiastic, if we are convinced about our position as 
Catholics, among all psychologists. Then, our example should 
stimulate our students with the result that there would be no 
dearth of leadership in psychology among Catholics. 


RESOLUTION 


In conclusion one might draw up a two-fold resolution: 


l. A resolve to encourage leadership among our Catholic col- 
leagues in psychology and to encourage the potential leadership 


among our students and the younger members of our profession. 
This can be done by (1) giving them responsibility, (2) en- 
couraging initiative, (3) lending a helping hand, but (4) letting 
them essentially free. 

2. A resolve to draw up a program for action. Simply talk- 
ing about this today, then going home and forgetting all about it 
will not produce results. A program of action must be carefully 
planned; it must be continuous; it must be dynamic; it must be 
repeatedly checked and re-evaluated if results are to be achieved. 
If the excuse is “too little time” and “lack of financial backing,” 
why not collaborate? It seems that if the various professors from 
the psychology departments of our larger universities, as well as 
those in the smaller colleges, could get together, results would 
be forthcoming. We do have leaders. We have them in our 
midst today. What is needed is (1) stimulation to action and 
(2) articulation of energy. Then the influence of Catholics will 
be felt in psychology. It is like “saving the saved,” like “carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle,” when our leaders lead only their own. 
Their impact should not be restricted to Catholics in psychology 
but extended to all psychologists and to psychology generally. It 


27 Gal. 4:81. 
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is high time that we begin an honest appraisal of what is being 
done, what needs to be done, who is going to do it, and when it 
is to be accomplished. 

If the present discussion has done no more than to stimulate 
action, producing thought in a few who are in a position (1) 
to encourage into the field of psychology those who show leader- 
ship potential, (2) to get them interested in scientific research, 
and (3) to make it possible for them to pursue their interests in 
channels of needed and original research and in the publication 
of necessary books, pamphlets, and so forth, then it has achieved 


its purpose, 


Rev. Edward J. O'Donnell, S.J., president of Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been elected president of the 
Association of Urban Universities. 

Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana, last month gave 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters to President 
William V. S. Tubman of Liberia. 

Georgetown University’s “Varsity Scholars” defeated a team 
of contestants from Syracuse University on the NBC-network 
show “College Quiz Bowl” last month, winning a prize of $500. 

The University of Notre Dame recently purchased a collec- 
tion of approximately 1,500 books on the history of ancient and 
modern universities from the Reverend Anson Phelps Stokes, 
sometime canon of the Washington Episcopal Cathedral. 

The College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York, has 
adopted a family-allowance plan which grants an annual allow- 
ance of $150 for each dependent child to its faculty members. 

Fourteen former students of Georgetown University will oc- 
cupy seats in the Eighty-Fourth Congress when it organizes in 
January, 1955. Only four of the fourteen are Catholics. 

Rev. Lee Vancura, O.S.B., of St. Procopius College, Lisle, 
Illinois, will become the first American and the first Catholic 
to occupy the Nuffield Chair of Literature at Oxford University. 
Father Vancura will be a visiting lecturer in the university’s 


1955 summer session. 


1 


VOCATION OF THE INTELLECTUAL: 
ITS REQUISITES AND REWARDS 


REV. JOHN P. WHALEN* 


The vocation of the intellectual, and especially the Catholic 
intellectual, is receiving more notice today, perhaps, than ever 
before. For one thing, the fact that there is such a thing as a 
vocation, properly so called, to the intellectual life is being ap- 
preciated more. The place the Catholic has to play in the in- 
tellectual tenor of any milieu or any age is determined in part 
by the essential enthusiasm of Catholicism toward things of 
the intellect and in part by a new consciousness of the place of 
the layman in the Catholic ecclesiastical structure. The world 
is ready and waiting for intellectual leadership; it is the duty 
of Catholics, endowed with the spirit of missiology, which is the 
spirit of Christ Himself, to care for the highly intellectual needs 
of their brethren at home as they would the simpler needs of 
their brethren in mission lands. 

Young Catholic men and women of intelligence, interested 
in things of the mind, should be willing and should be made 
able to pursue their studies, to devote their lives to learning, 
and to correlate the secular sciences of our age with the divine 
science of all ages. In this way alone can they be what our 
Lord directed them to be, a leaven for our society. 

The standards in our Catholic colleges, especially in the fields 
of the social sciences and philosophy, are constantly improving, 
training students better to meet the attacks that are leveled at 
Catholicism and preparing them for serious graduate work in 
fields that are of value. More and more Catholic intellectuals 
are being invited to teach at state or non-Catholic universities 
known for their accomplishments in scholarly fields. 

The vocation of the intellectual is austere and trying, but very 
rewarding. It is built on that asceticism and sacrifice essential 
for sharpening the intellect and strengthening the will. It pro-. 
duces a man of maturity, a man of vision who can take his 


°Rev. John P. Whalen, M.A., is on the staff of Mater Christi Seminary. 
Albany, New York. 
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friends by the hand and lead them to the land of their fathers 
and the heights of perfection. He is the integral man because 
he grinds the irregular edges from the rough diamond that is 
human nature and produces a polished gem, sharp and clear, 
that is capable of reflecting the light given it from sources that 
are both human and divine. The man of vision, the intellectual, 
is a leader of society, a founder of culture, a director of the 
world. He will direct it for weal or woe. Let Catholic students 
be willing to undertake the required devotion, to endure the pains 
and sufferings, to sharpen their sensibilities to things both na- 
tural and supernatural, and make our culture, which is Christian 
in foundation, Christian in fact. 


SUBORDINATION OF THE PHYSICAL 


One of the strictest requirements for the Catholic intellectual, 
perhaps, is bodily discipline. The body is the handmaid and 
co-operator of the soul, not its burden nor its shackle. The 
body must be given its rightful place in our nature, no more, 
no less. St. Teresa of Avila once said that “the body possesses 
this defect—the more you give it, the more it requires.” Too 
much food, overindulgence in sleep, excessive physical exercise, 
excess in any form will allow the body to assume a place in our 
nature all out of proportion to, and actually in violence of, 
its designed function. On the other hand, sufficient food 
and sufficient sleep to allow the body to function well is 
an essential requisite for the fruitful flowering of an intel- 
lectual life. The body should be healthy with a health that does 
not make itself felt. It should be brought into subjection if it 
would be true to its function. 


SPIRIT OF PRAYER 


For the Catholic, the integral man is the good Christian. 
But, man can not be integral without being supernatural. Ches- 
terton says there is no such things as a natural man. Man is 
either supernatural or unnatural. To be fully integral, therefore, 
one must be in supernatural communion with God. The true 
intellectual is always a man of prayer. Unfortunately the god 
some intellectuals serve by their prayers is not the Christian 
God. The spirit of prayer and recollection is an extremely 
valuable help to intellectual work, one might almost say an es- 
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sential. The spirit of prayer and concentrated intellectual study 
are, as a matter of fact, so related that to increase the one adds 
coal to the fire of the other. Intellectual labors can be a form 
of prayer, the efficacy of which is difficult to surpass. Discipline 
of the body is difficult, but discipline of the intellect and disci- 
pline of the will approach the heroic. If bodily discipline is a 
form of prayer and calls to heaven for honor, intellectual disci- 
pline and volitional discipline are much higher forms of prayer 
and call to heaven for glory. The true intellectual is a man of 
prayer. 


VIRTUE OF STUDY 


The intellectual life calls for perfect integrity. Integrity en- 
tails the possession and exercise of all the virtues that make man 
to be truly man in his own sight and in the sight of God. There 
is one virtue that is outstanding for the intellectual, and it has 
been recognized as such for centuries. St. Thomas Aquinas 
calls it studiositas. It is the virtue that has for its fruit the con- 
centration of all our powers on a problem at hand with sufficient 
intensity and for sufficient time to master it. It is the opposite 
of both negligence (which sins by defect in that we do not 
apply ourselves to our work as we should) and curiosity (which 
sins by excess in that we get on our intellectual horse and ride 
off rapidly in all directions, accomplishing not much of any- 
thing). The virtue of “study” involves both temperance, to avoid 
the captious but useless extravaganzas of intellect that are 
prompted by curiosity (a form of possessive egoism), and forti- 
tude, to force our sluggish lower natures to serve our more sub- 
tle but often less demanding higher faculties. It is a life of con- 
stant struggle and war, but its victories are sweeter than those 
won on any other terrestrial field of battle. 


NEED FOR HUMILITY 


Coupled with the virtue of “study,” humility occupies an ex- 
tremely important place in the life of the intellectual. Humility 
is a two-pronged virtue that makes us realize our weaknesses 
if we are weak, or our strength if we are strong. It is looking 
at ourselves in the sight of God who created us. It is compar- 
ing our idea of ourselves with the idea that was in the divine 
mind at our creation, the model of our being. It is a personal 
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evaluation without personal interest. Humility is, in the life of 
an intellectual, as factual and real as the principle of contradic- 
tion. It is observing ourselves as part of the creation of God 
with an unjaundiced eye, neither allowing our egoism to exag- 
gerate our vision nor our insecurity to underestimate it. The 
intellectual must be humble, for to know things of the spirit 
he must first know himself. 


RAPPORT WITH REALITY 


The goal of the intellectual life is an unselfish maturity. It 
is not striving after personal maturity with no regard for others. 
Maturity in a very broad and inclusive sense is the goal of 
the intellectual. By maturity, as by most traits of human «‘iarac- 
ter, is meant, in a general way, an intellectual, volition! an | emno- 
tional rapport with reality. It is, more specifically, knowin 
with full knowledge (arrived at after prayer, study, and with 
humility ) our place in God’s creation. It is more. It is sufficient 
health and strength of will to be able to assume the place in 
creation that our study has shown us is ours. Only by assum- 
ing our proper place in creation may we be instruments for the 
working out of Divine Providence in the world. This is so since 
God works through men and uses their talents for the conversion 
of the world and the edification of those already converted. 

It is the mature man alone who can direct his life intelligently. 
It is the mature mind alone that can distinguish between what 
is sham and what is reality. Conformance to the irrefragable 
dictates of reality is what puts us in harmony with all of crea- 
tion. It is only such conformance to reality that can make us 
act as in the world but not of it, since behind every reality and 
in every proper concept mirroring and interpreting that reality 
lies the finger of God. It is only the sham than can betrav us. 
The real is so filled with God that there is no room in it for the 
snares of the devil. Reality alone is God’s creation. The sham 
is the creation of the mind of a sick man. Maturity alone shows 
us the difference between the shadow and the substance. Sub- 
mission to truth alone gives us the strength to choose the sub- 
stance and reject the shadow. Maturity and submission to truth 
are the products of a long life of planned and well ordered in- 
tellectual work. Their fruit is joy, and joy is contagious. For 
this reason the true intellectual is the model man, and is rec- 
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ognized as such by honest men who see in him the best of thein- 
selves, or more properly, the completion of themselves. It is 
integrity that attracts men because integrity is the dearest treas- 
ure of the human heart, and where your treasure is, there your 
heart will be also. 


REWARD OF WISDOM 


The life of the intellectual is austere and perhaps lonely, but 
at the same time warm and filled with consolations. It is a life 
of great value, a life of service to God and one’s fellows which 
is unequalled by any other service man is capable of. It is a 
true vocation in the Providence of God as really as any other, 
and it is accompanied by graces that correspond to its demands. 
It is a retirement from society and yet an identification with it. 
It is a life of contradiction but not of confusion. It has for its 
term the exercise of our highest faculties on their highest object, 
God Himself, and in this it is the beginning of our eternal life 
in Heaven, the Beatific Vision. 

Father Gerald Vann sums up these thoughts very well when 
he says in The Divine Pity, “. . . they who can forget their 
own desires altogether if need be, or even choose discomfort and 
sorrow, in order to serve Love in all things, they are the ones 
in actual practice who achieve wisdom, because they have 
brought the manifold into unity by seeing God in all things and 
turning their love and service of all things into a single act of 
worship of the One.” 


The National Forensic Commission of the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students last month decided to make the de- 
bate topic centering around this country’s diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Red China the subject for the Commission’s debate tour- 
ney. In recent months, a number of Catholic universities and 
colleges have announced that they will boycott the topic. 


aes Vann, The Divine Pity (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1946), 
p. 86. 
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WHEN THE CHRISTIAN SPEAKS 


VINCENT G. QUINN* 


As a Christian and a teacher of speech, 1 am concerned about 
the widespread lack of awareness of the intimate relationship 
between speech and Christianity. There seems today to be no 
popular recognition that speech is among the most crucial mani- 
festations of Christian living. Its office as a way of growing in 
Christ is ignored. Instead, it is valued as a servant for self- 
advancement. Students are encouraged to master the techni- 
que of oral expression in order to become financially and socially 
successful, And they candidly admit that their motive in study- 
ing it is to “get on in the world.” 

Yet, both the nature of Christianity and the importance of 
speech to man suggest the close relationship between them. 
The Christian mandate is all-inclusive; it governs man’s total be- 
ing. No human faculty is exempt, for “. .. a man cannot see the 
kingdom of God without being born anew.”! Surely, then, one 
would expect speech—one of man’s distinguishing capacities— 
to participate most forcefully in this spiritual transformation. 

Moreover, this relationship is suggested by the historical cir- 
cumstances of the growth of Christianity. Christ introduced 
the new dispensation primarily by preaching and, thereby, ele- 
vated speech to a new dignity. It is important to remember 
that He was first celebrated as an orator whose listeners 
“~. . were astonished at the gracious words which came from 
his mouth.”? He also commanded His followers to “. . . preach 
the gospel to the whole of creation.” And later, following His 
Ascension, He granted them the wonderful grace of the Holy 
Spirit—the gift of tongues—that they might succeed in this work. 
Finally, the importance of the sermon, oral prayer, and the re- 
citation of the Sacred Scriptures in Christian services indicates 


*Vincent G. Quinn is an instructor in English and speech at Iona Col- 
lege, New Rochelle, New York. 

1John bi 8. (New Testament quotations are from the translation by 
Msgr. R. A. Knox [New York: Sheed and Ward, 1944]). 

2 Luke 23. 

3 Mark 16:15. 
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that the emphasis placed upon speech by Christ and His dis- 
ciples has been sustained by His Church. 

Nevertheless, the relatonship between Christianity and speech 
is not generally recognized. Accordingly 1 have been persuaded 
to try to make it more explicit. I believe that if this can be 
done, speech studies may take on a more profound significance. 
And our use of language may be purified by a renewed consecra- 
tion to the living Word. 

The specifically Christian attitude toward speech can best be 
established by an examination of the Bible and the tradition of 
Christianity. This paper, however, will be limited to the pre- 
cepts concerning speech found in the New Testament. 


CHARITY IN SPEECH 


The Christian’s use of speech is governed fundamentally by 
Christ’s summary command to love both God and neighbor. 
Throughout the New Testament love is emphasized as the new 
law by which the Christian is challenged to spiritualize all his 
acts. Concerning speech, this challenge is sounded most em- 
phatically by St. Paul in his warning that “I may speak with 
every tongue that men and angels use; yet, if I lack charity, I 
am no better than echoing bronze, or the clash of cymbals.” 
For the Christian, there is real eloquence only where there is 
love. Good speech must begin with love and, from this motive, 
include everything essential to effective communication. Love 
is the one thing necessary without which language is hollow. 
All the particular precepts concerning speech in the New Testa- 
ment spring from this cardinal principle. Moreover, it must 
not be overlooked that the love of both God and neighbor is 
required. Unless our speech is animated by love for both, it 
will fall short of its supreme opportunity to glorify God. Pray- 
ers to God, unaccompanied by love for men—like those of the 
Pharisee in the temple—and tributes of affection for men unac- 
companied by love for their Creator are both incomplete and 
liable to the indictment of St. Paul. 


VIGILANCE IN SPEECH 


In addition to striving always to speak with love for God and 
man, the Christian should also bear in mind that to God his 


Cor. 18:1. 
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speech expresses his spiritual state. Although words may easily 
deceive men, pretence is impossible before God. He hears every 
word in its true significance; its motive is as audible to Him as 
its sound. This power of God to “see through” our speech 
underlay Christ’s affirmation that “a good man utters what is 
good from his heart’s store of goodness; the wicked man, from 
his heart’s store of wickedness, can utter nothing but what is 
evil; it is from the heart’s overflow that the mouth speaks.”> The 
Christian should remember that he speaks not exclusively, nor 
even primarily, to men but also to God, who can not be de- 
ceived. With each word he reveals the state of his soul as 
fully as if he were standing before God for judgment. 


Now, since the Christian has been warned that speech is a 
window of the soul, he should labor to use it worthily. He should 
never employ it to deceive others. Whenever he attempts to 
persuade by confusing the judgment of the listener, he is guilty 
of the “orator’s cleverness” that St. Paul found incompatible 
with the preaching of the gospel. Rhetoric is legitimate only 
when it serves to express the truth clearly and appealingly; it 
is debased whenever it departs from this high standard even 
if only for a moment and to advance a good cause. Also the 
Christian should not belittle the gift of speech by using it heed- 
lessly. Probably the most common abuse of speech is what St. 
Paul called “a fashion of meaningless talk.”? Gossip is not only 
wasteful but frequently uncharitable. It dissipates the oppor- 
tunity afforded by speech to help others and is to be distin- 
guished from friendly, harmless conversation. Finally, the Chris- 
tian should not subvert the proper end of speech by using it 
merely to glorify himself. Speech dominated by self-love or 
by selfish purposes insults those to whom it is addressed. It 
forfeits the power of language to bring men closer to God and 
to each other by making it merely an echo of vanity. Those 
who have received the rare gift of eloquence must be especially 
vigilant lest they be distracted from the service of God and man 
by the sound of their own voices. 


5 Luke 6:45. 
Cor. 1:17. 
Tim. 2:16. 
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COURAGE IN SPEECH 


That a Christian’s speech is required to be free of these dis- 
honest, selfish motives does not suggest that it shall be weak and 
compliant. Although he must listen to the speech of others 
with the same charity that he seeks to express in his own, timidity 
is as far from the Christian ideal as arrogance. The Christian 
should model himself upon his Master whose speech combined 
conviction and compassion. It is helpful to recall that Christ 
both chatted with children and upbraided the Pharisees. To 
acquiesce to falsehood or malice for fear of saying a reproving 
word is a failure of charity. A regard for the truth and for his 
neighbor demands that the Christian oppose unworthy speech 
even though his opposition must itself be free of rancor. 

Moreover, the Christian should be prepared to defend him- 
self against the deceit of the charlatan. Although God can not 
be deceived by speech, history makes clear that men are ready 
victims to its illicit appeals. Demagogues in all ages have em- 
ployed speech to confuse man’s power to distinguish truth and 
falsehood. Pretenders—religious, political, commercial—are 
ready always to turn our weakness to their own advantage. So 
great is the danger that Christ warned even His closest follow- 
ers to be on guard against the “false christs and false prophets 
who will rise up.”® 


PRUDENCE IN SPEECH 


To protect himself from sophistry in speech, the Christian 
should, first of all, be sure that his own integrity is inviolate. 
The person who has compromised his own duty toward speech 
has also weakened his ability to detect and resist such short- 
comings in another even when his own interest is at stake. But, 
if personal integrity were a sufficient safeguard, Christ need not 
have especially warned His disciples to be on their guard. Un- 
fortunately, innocence and good intentions are not enough; 
knowledge is also necessary. His defence is inadequate unless 
both the principles of good speech and the various ways in 
which they may be prostituted are known. Only with this arma- 
ment is he safe from the groundless conclusions, the unwarranted 
emotional appeals, the half-truths, and the insinuations of the 


Mark 13:22. 
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circus barker, whose disguises are legion. He should become 
critical of speech, capable of penetrating to the core of a state- 
ment and of separating the honest from the fraudulent. To do 
less is not only imprudent but also neglectful of the intellectual 
responsibility for his salvation emphatically enjoined upon him 
by Christ: “Remember, I am sending you out to be like sheep 
among wolves; you must be wary, then, as serpents and yet in- 
nocent as doves.”® 

At the same time, the Christian should not in the name of 
piety fail to make his own speech persuasive. St. Paul in- 
structed him that his “manner of speaking must always be grac- 
ious, with an edge of liveliness, ready to give each questioner 
the right answer.” Since his duty is to communicate effec- 
tively, he should strive for fluency and forcefulness. Here, too, 
the example of our Lord should guide him. Christ’s manner 
of speaking was in perfect harmony with both His message and 
His audience. By using simple, direct, and appropriate lan- 
guage, He related the most profound precepts to the familiar 
experiences of His listeners. His speech brought into actuality 
the abiding ideal of rhetoric to give compelling expression to 
the truth. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SPEECH 


Now, the supreme importance of the Chiistian’s use of speech 
that is suggested by the foregoing precepts was declared unfor- 
gettably by Christ: “. . . in the day of judgement men will be 
brought to account for every thoughtless word they have spoken. 
Thy words will be matter to acquit, or matter to condemn thee.”" 
In his speech, as in every action, the Christian must follow the 
dangerous way of the Cross if he is to find salvation. 

Yet the weight of this responsibility should not overwhel:n 
him, for it has been placed upon him with full awareness of its 
gravity. In one of the most powerful statements of his epistle, 
St. James admits the tremendous difficulty in controlling speech: 


We are betrayed, all of us, into many faults; and a man who is not 
betrayed into faults of the tongue must be a man perfect at every point, 
who knows how to curb his whole body. Just so we can make horses 


9 Matt. 10:16. 
10 Col. 4:6. 
11 Matt. 12:36-37. 
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obey us, and turn their whole bodies this way and that, by putting a 
eurb in their mouths. Or look at ships; how huge they are, how boisterous 
are the winds that drive them along! And yet a tiny rudder will turn 
them this way and that, as the captain’s purpose will have it. Just so, 
the tongue is a tiny part of our body, and yet what power it can boast! 
How small a spark it takes to set fire to a vast forest! And that is what 
the tongue is, a fire... . Mankind can tame, and has long since learned 
to tame, every kind of beast and bird, of creeping things and all else; but 
no human being has ever found out how to tame the tongue; a pest that 
is never allayed, all deadly poison.!2 


Surely, the Christian may humbly anticipate that his attempts 
to discipline so unruly a faculty will be judged with compassion. 

Moreover, he is not obliged to struggle unaided. By partici- 
pating in the grace of the Savior, he is enabled to overcome 
otherwise insurmountable difficulties. This is his strength, the 
mysterious donation of Christ that creates a “new man,” the 
gift that fortifies the timid and heartens the downcast. By open- 
ing himself to its power, the Christian may accept his duty, how- 
ever difficult it may be, confident that Christ is beside him, as 
He accompanied the disciples on the road to Emmaus. There- 
fore, in fulfilling his responsibility for speech, the Christian relies 
upon Christ’s help. He recalls Christ's promise to His disciples: 
“I will give you such eloquence and such wisdom as all your ad- 
versaries shall not be able to withstand, or to confute.”4* And 
he trusts that his needs, however insignificant they be by com- 
parison, will also be recognized. His prayer is that through the 
grace of Christ he may conform his speech to the will of God 
at all times. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I believe that these texts from the New Testa- 
ment, though but briefly considered here, substantiate the inti- 
mate relationship between speech and Christianity. They should 
remind the Christian that his speech is part of his religious duty. 
Even though in most cases his words may be indistinguishable 
from those of a non-Chrstian, they must at all times ultimately 
reflect a supernatural motive and be worthy of it. In this way, 
his most ordinary remarks—the casual social call, the business 


12 James 3:2-8. 
13 Luke 21:15. 
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talk, the family discussion—become fit expressions of his relation- 
ship with God. 

Many desirable consequences would accompany the popular 
recognition of the bond between speech and Christianity. The 
faculty of speech would receive the interest and respect due to 
its sacramental role. It would be regarded primarily as a means 
of glorifying the Creator, not the self. The anxiety of the indi- 
vidual faced with the difficulty of communication would be re- 
lieved by his confidence in the grace of Christ. The integration 
of our religious observances and our daily behavior would be 
improved, and efficacy of speech in the resolution of problems 
increased. But all this depends upon the widespread dedication 
of speech to Christ, the Divine Orator. 

The work of advancing this dedication is enormous, for in 
our time the religious implications of speech have been ignored. 
That the spoken word finds its fulfillment in Christ must be 
established anew. In this paper, the prerequisites to this ful- 
fillment, as announced in the New Testament, have been sug- 
gested. Many of these texts challenge more extensive considera- 
tion. In the Old Testament, too, numerous references concern- 
ing speech deserve close analysis. And the writings of the 
Church Fathers and of Christian rhetoricians also await examina- 
tion. In short, the task of clarifying the basis for a truly Chris- 
tian speech is large and has just begun. But would not its ful- 
fillment be an appropriate offering to the Word made Flesh? 


The Catholic population of Formosa has almost tripled during 
the past six years, rising from 12,944 to 32,530. Last year, 
there were 6,085 adult conversions. Today Formosa has one 
archdiocese and four prefectures, with 296 priests and 210 sisters. 

Georgetown University last month announced plans for a clinic 
for mentally retarded children. It is expected that in the next 
five years the clinic will serve about one thousand children in 
the Washington area. 


TEACH THEM TO READ 


SISTER JEROME KEELER, O.S.B.* 


Last summer while I was at the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington as a member of the summer session faculty, | paid sev- 
eral visits to the reading clinic which was operating there as 

a part of the psychology department. 1 was rather surprised 
and mildly shocked to learn that so many colleges and universi- 

ties are oftering a remedial reading program for their freshmen. 
Even Harvard has set up such a program and developed a series 
of films for the correction of its poor readers. Shades of Charles 
W. Eliot, what an anomaly! When we speak of remedial read- 
ing in grade school, people understand; at least some do. With 
our overcrowded classrooms, overloaded curriculum, and over- 
worked teachers on the one side, the logical result is that some- 
thing on the other side (where the children happen to be) is 
going to suffer. Pupils do not get the individual attention they 
should get, consequently reading is often neglected. Teachers 
may try to teach en masse, but learning is a very individual 
matter. 

Unfortunately these children are allowed to “pass” from grade 
to grade, without acquiring the skills they should acquire, into 
high school. Here they struggle, more or less unsuccessfully, 
through four years of English, history, mathematics, science, 
foreign language, and electives. Reading is not taught in high 
school—that is an elementary school subject. “Why didn’t he 
learn it there?” asks the harassed teacher, who, in addition to 
her five or six classes a day, supervises a study period, is sponsor 
of the press club and faculty adviser to the staff of the school 
paper. She and her equally busy colleagues do the best they can 
against hopeless odds, and then regretfully send the youth all 
unprepared to knock at the portals of the college or university. 


REMEDIAL PROGRAMS ARE REALISTIC 


It used to be that the college simply blamed the high school 
for the deficiencies of its entrants, as the high school had blamed 


*Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., is on the staff of Donnelly College, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 
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the elementary school, as the elementary school had blamed the 
parents. The note a mother wrote to the kindergarten teacher 
pinpoints the blame more specifically: 


Don’t scold the child, he’s not to blame. 
His father’s folks are all the same. 


Nowadays university administrators take a more realistic and 
sensible attitude toward the problem. They decide that the best 
thing to do is to accept the student as is, if his I.Q. warrants it, 
and try to teach him the reading skills he should have learned 
ten years previously. 

The first step in the process is diagnostic to discover the causes 
of the trouble. Clinicians point out that these are sometimes 
physical, such as defective eyesight, poor hearing, glandular dis- 
turbance; or psychological, such as emotional maladjustment. 
Differences in mental and intellectual ability, and language dif- 
ficulties which children of foreign-born parents may encounter 
in the home, must also be taken into account. By means of 
tests, the rate of speed and degree of comprehension, and the re- 
sulting reading level of the student can be gauged. 

A remedial program is then set up, usually compulsory for 
those who are seriously handicapped and optional for others who 
would benefit by it. The very retarded call for individual at- 
tention in a clinic, while corrective instruction, often in groups, 
is given to the more proficient and developmental reading to 
those who are only slightly below average. Faculty members in 
their regular assignments, as well as counselors, can do much to 
assist poor readers. 


SPEED CAN BE INCREASED 


The program has to be built up to suit the situation on a 
particular campus. The aim is to help the student read with 
greater speed and comprehension, as this ability affects all his 
study habits. Many an academic failure can be traced to the 
lack of proficiency in reading rapidly and with understanding. 
The remedial measures consist mainly in increasing speed by 
means of various exercises and mechanical devices, in emphasiz- 
ing word-recognition and enlarging vocabulary, and in training 
to greater concentration. Colleges which have introduced this 
program report that students who before beginning it stumbled 
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along painfully at the rate of 175 or 200 words a minute at- 
tained a rate of 500 or more words after a few months of in- 
tensive training. Merely improving techniques is, of course, 
no guarantee that a person will have a fuller and more fruitful 
experience, but everyone will agree that there is no virtue in 
slowness and inefficiency. 


COMPREHENSION CAN BE ENRICHED 


Comprehension is far more important than speed, and it is 
also more difficult to develop. It includes the understanding 
of words themselves, of the ideas and implications underlying 
the words, of the meaning of the material as a whole, and of 
the relations of the different parts of the discussion to one 
another. Success in reading is largely determined by the extent 
to which one really grasps all that the author intends to com- 
municate. Holbrook Jackson, in his Reading of Books, says 
that the contribution of the reader is almost as important as that 
of the writer: 

It is doubtful whether a writer can give anything to a reader that is not 
already there in some measure. All he can do is to make him conscious 
or more deeply conscious of what he already possesses by stimulating 
apprehension, by smoothing or ruffling the surface of consciousness, and, 
in rare instances, by striking below the surface and opening the way to 


vision or revelation.1 

He who reads just for information acquires a certain number 
of facts, but he who reads to understand seeks not only facts 
but their significance. One has to learn to challenge the author's 
statements, to check his accuracy, to weigh his conclusions, to 
detect biased and crooked thinking. Too many students—and 
adults—are apt not only to swallow bait and hook like the pro- 
verbial fish, but also to refuse to admit that they have been 
caught by the author’s propaganda. “The book says so” is to 
them an unanswerable argument which admits of no possible 
contradiction, whereas the book cited as an infallible authority 
is in all probability only one man’s opinion, which may be per- 
fectly sound or entirely fallacious. Mortimer Adler, in his How 
to Read a Book, tells us that “the art of reading well is inti- 
mately related to the art of thinking well—clearly, critically, 


1 Holbrook Jackson, bg Reading of Books (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1947), p. 266 
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freely." We can safely state that the basis oi our liberal edu- 
cation is the ability to read, analyze and interpret worth-while 
books. Harvard's president, Nathan M. Pusey, in his first campus 
speech to the freshmen, remarked, “This university can be said 
almost to be built of books.” 


TASTES CAN BE IMPROVED 


Another phase of the problem, even more important than 
the foregoing one, is that of improving the student’s taste in 
reading and helping him appreciate really good books. In an 
article entitled “The Common Man as a Reader,” the late Pro- 
fessor E. Lindeman of Yale points out that in 1951, Americans 
bought 231,000,000 paper-bound volumes. These inexpensive 
reprints included a large percentage of westerns, sex romances, 
science-fiction, and mystery stories. Cheapness of price seemed 
to indicate a corresponding cheapness of taste. Further investi- 
gation, however, revealed that a much smaller but substantial 
percentage of the output comprised philosophy, religion, science, 
belles-lettres, and fiction of the highest order. His conclusion 
was that we are indeed a variable people with tastes which 
range from execrable to excellent. 

How can taste in reading be improved? The simplest and 
surest way would seem to be to put into the hands of our youth 
books of the highest quality, and help them to read, understand 
and like them. Blessed, indeed, are those students who are 
fortunate enough to fall into the hands of a teacher who does 
just that. The Great Books Foundation is making a positive 
and praiseworthy attempt to give the greatest classics of our 
Western civilization, printed in inexpensive editions, to the people, 
telling them that if they are willing to make an effort to read 
these books thoughtfully and discuss them with others who 
have also read them thoughtfully, they will be repaid by obtain- 
ing a new and profound insight into the fundamental problems 
of mankind. Almost unconsciously taste will improve and grad- 
ually the reading will become, not easier perhaps, but a more 
satisfying and rewarding labor. 


2 Mortimer J. aa, How to Read a Book (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1939), 

3 Quoted in t e , ala City Star, October 13, 1953, p. 32. 

4Eduard C. Lindeman, “The Common Man as a Reader.” Saturday 
Review of Literature (October 18, 1953), 11. 
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THINKING NEEDS STIMULATING 


We of the twentieth century are forever hurried, seldom re- 
laxed, always caught up in the swirl of life. When we do sit 
down after a hard day’s work, instead of reading and forming 
our own opinions and judgments, we are apt to let commentators, 
the radio, television, comic strips, and cartoons do our thinking 
for us. Little wonder that H. L. Mencken in an ironic vein 
called the people a “boobocracy,” and that the President of Yale 
in all seriousness quoted a young German who asked: “Haven't 
pursuit of the dollar, the conveyor belt, skyscrapers, crime thrill- 
ers, the jazz mania done more to demoralize ‘he world and turn 
man into a mass creature than could a collectivist party dicta- 
torship inspired by a Socialist ideal?”® 

Back in the fifth century B.C., Socrates: told the citizens of 
Athens that he was a gadfly sent by God to stir them into life 
by asking nasty questions that stimulated real thinking.® Per- 
haps if we imported a swarm of Greek gadflies and sprinkled 
them over our institutions of higher learning to sting the stv- 
dents into greater intellectual and spiritual activity, the cultural 
achievement of contemporary America would not be found so 
woefully wanting. 


Rev. Joseph H. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., head of the Religion De- 
partment at Notre Dame University, died last month. He was 
only thirty-seven years old. 

Very Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M., president of St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, New York, has been reappointed to the Ad- 
visory Council on Teacher Education of the New York State De- 
partment of Education. His term is for five years. 


* 5A, Whitney Griswold, “The Liberal Arts at Mid-Century,” Saturday 


Review of Literature (May 9, 1953), 9. 
6 Plato, Apology, ed. Irwin Edman (New York: Modern Library, 1928), 
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THr INFLUENCE OF THE MODERN CORPORATION ON AMERICAN Epu- 

CATION by Rev. Thomas F. Devine, M.A. 

As indicated by its title, the purpose of this study was to 
investigate the influence of the modern corporation on American 
school programs. The study was limited to the influence of the 
so-called “non-financial” corporation. The rise of the corpora- 
tion to its present dominant position in American economy is 
traced, and the effect it has had on the nature of property, 
wealth, competition, and production is shown. More important- 
ly, it is brought out that the changes in the nature of property 
and wealth effected by the corporation have made the property 
tax inadequate as a basis of school support. The writer points 
out the need and the propriety of voluntary donations by cor- 
porations to education. Such responsibility on the part of corpora- 
tions has been suggested by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and other industrial groups. 

Corporation influence on school programs began with the 
campaign of the American Bankers’ Association to have the teach- 
ing of commercial subjects introduced into the high school. 
Moreover, the record of Congressional hearings on the Smith- 
Hughes Bill for vocational education during World War II re- 
veals that the proposed legislation was actively supported by 
such organizations as the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. The study cites other in- 
stances of influence by corporations on school programs to sup- 
port the proposition that corporations get more in service from 
the schools than they pay for in taxes. 


SoctaL AND ReLicious GuIDANCE IN CATHOLIC GIRL’s SECONDARY 
BoarpiNnc Scuoots by Sister Mary Henry Frey, O.P., M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate provisions in 
Catholic secondary boarding schools for girls for social and re- 


Manuscripts of these M.A. dissertations are on deposit at the John K. 
Mullen Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. Under certain conditions, they are made available through 
interlibrary loan. 
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ligious guidance. The study was conducted by means of a 
questionnaire and interviews. It was concerned primarily with 
the adequacy of provisions for guidance services, personnel and 
facilities, and with the extent of pupil participation in such serv- 
ices. Its general conclusions are: (1) religious guidance is ex- 
ceptionally good; and (2) facilities for social guidance are quite 
adequate, but the extent of pupil participation in social activi- 
ties leaves much to be desired. 


A Stupy oF THE Case [listortes OF TWENTY-Five Necro 
AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR ELEMENTARY EpucaTion by 
Evelyn C. Ireland, M.A. 

The contribution of school guidance programs to the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency among Negro girls is the main 
point of this study. The subjects are girls who were committed 
to a reform institution by the juvenile court in a large Eastern 
city. Case histories were compiled from the records of the 
reformatory and of sixteen elementary schools which the girls 
had attended. Supplementary information was gathered by in- 
terview with eight of the girls and with teachers, counselors, 
and school and reformatory officials. 

The findings indicate that the elementary schools could serve 
more effectively in preventing juvenile delinquency (1) if ele- 
mentary school principals and teachers had better training in 
the techniques of working with pre-delinquents; (2) if more 
adequate provisions were made in the elementary schools for 
the services of psychologists, psychiatrists, and visiting teachers; 
and (3) if co-operation between the school and churches and 
other character-building agencies involved more than just being 
neighborly. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE FILMSTRIP 
ON THE ATTITUDES OF FourTH-GRADE CHILDREN TOWARD THE 
Eskimo by Sister Mary Fabiola Gross, O.S.F., M.A. 

The materials of this investigation were four filmstrips on 
the life of the Eskimo, an organized unit of study on the Eskimo, 
and two forms of an attitude scale constructed by the investi- 
gator. The subjects were three hundred fourth-grade pupils. 
For their participation in the experiment, the pupils were di- 
vided into three groups. Group A, which was the experimental 
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group, viewed the filmstrips but did not make any other kind 
of study of the Eskimo. Group B followed the unit of study 
on the Eskimo and also viewed the filmstrips. Group C just did 
the unit of study without viewing the filmstrips. The testing 
program involved three steps: (1) a pre-test before any work 
on the Eskimo; (2) a test immediately after completing the unit 
of study and/or the viewing of the filmstrips; and (3) a delayed 
test one month after the learning experiences. 

The study’s findings indicate that the most favorable atti- 
tudes were developed by using the filmstrips in conjunction with 
the formal unit of study. The use of the filmstrips alone had 
only slight influence on the pupils’ attitudes, while the use of 
the unit of study alone was a little more effective in changing 
attitudes, 


Tue EpucaTIoNAL THEORIES OF JAMES BRYANT Conant by Miguel 
A. Casillas, M.A. 


The theories of Dr. Conant, present U.S. High Commissioner 
for Germany and former president of Harvard University, with 
regard to education, particularly as they relate to the function 
of schools in society and to the importance of general education 
and science in school programs, are analyzed in this study 
through the medium of certain criteria derived from Scholastic 
philosophy. The writer finds Dr. Conant a thoroughgoing secu- 
larist in his approach to educational problems who shies away 
from any consideration of tried and true fundamental concepts 
and principles based on philosophical and theological study. 


Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa, has announced plans for a 
new residence hall and service building, at a cost of $500,000. 
The members of the Commuters’ Club of St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, are making an intensive study of comic 
books for the purpose of detecting and taking measures to elemi- 
nate unsavory literature from the field of juvenile reading. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Catholic University’s enrollment is up 6.2 per cent over last 
year’s. The number of regular students this year is 3,567; last 
year’s figure was 3,358. In addition to the 3,567 students en- 
rolled in college and university credit courses, the university 
has 1,283 students registered for non-credit courses. These lat- 
ter include: 1,100 students in adult education courses, 147 in 
pre-college music, 16 in speech and drama high school labora- 
tory, and 20 in speech and drama clinic. The total number 
of students being served by the university in its fall semester, 
including 290 elementary school pupils at the Campus School, 
is 5,140. During its 1954 summer session, the university served 
3,898 students, 2,950 in courses on the campus, 489 in courses 
at its four branches, and 459 in workshops. 

Individual school enrollments for this year (with last year’s 
figures in parentheses) are as follows: Theology 310 (287), 
Canon Law 51 (41), Philosophy 162 (161), Civil Law 118 (74) 
Graduate Arts and Sciences 947 (929), College of Arts and 
Sciences 858 (856), Engineering and Architecture 245 (332), So- 
cial Service 142 (161), Nursing Education 394 (371), Social 
Science 138 (146), and Columbus School of Accountancy 72. 
This is the first year that the Columbus School of Accountancy 
has operated as a part of the university, having joined the uni- 
versity family along with the Columbus School of Law earlier 
this year. 

A recent survey of the university’s 219 freshmen shows that 
they come from twenty-nine states, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and ten foreign countries. Of the total class, 
209 are citizens. These are distributed by location of home 
as follows: 55 from the District of Columbia; 36 from New York; 
26 from New Jersey; 16 from Pennsylvania; 10 from Maryland; 9 
from Connecticut; 8 from Virginia; 6 from Ohio; 5 each from 
Florida, Illinois. and Massachusetts; 3 each from California and 
Wisconsin; 2 each from Indiana, Minnesota, New Mexico, and 
Tennessee; and 1 each from Arizona, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, South Dakota, Utah, West Virginia, and Puerto Rico. Of 
the ten foreign students in the freshman class, there are two each 
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from Colombia and El] Salvador, and one from Brazil, Greece, 
Honduras, Korea, Paraguay, and Turkey. 


Of the university’s 3,567 students in credit courses, 2,246 are 
full-time and 1,321 are part-time students. Lay men number 
1,411, and lay women 967. Religious men (including all priests, 
seminarians, and brothers) number 994; there are 195 sisters. 
These figures do not include enrollments in the affiliated col- 
leges and seminaries adjacent to the university campus, whose 
students use many of the university’s facilities. 


Saint Louis University reports an enrollment of 10,721, 
which is less than 1 per cent more than the 10,675 reported for 
the fall semester of last year. Included in this total are 1,913 
students registered in non-credit courses, 1,856 in adult edu- 
cation and 57 in non-credit courses at Parks College; and 1,938 
students registered at the university’s corporate colleges, which 
include Fontbonne, Maryville, Webster and Notre Dame Col- 
leges, Saint Mary’s and Mercy Junior Colleges, De Paul and 
Precious Blood Extensions, and St. John’s Nursing School. 


The university’s individual school enrollments in credit courses 
for this year are as follows: Arts and Sciences 1,651 (1,282 day, 
369 evening), Philosophy 356 (159 at Saint Louis, 197 at Floris- 
sant, Mo.), Graduate 1,269, Divinity 136, Social Service 67, Medi- 
cine 479, Law 259 (125 day, 134 evening), Dentistry 300, Com- 
merce and Finance 1,194 (608 day, 586 evening), Nursing 446, 
Institute of Technology 347, and Parks College 366. 

The university’s total enrollment includes 1,165 veterans a 
gain of 176 over last year. Korean War veterans make up the 
largest group, with a total of 848 in all divisions. There is a 
decline in the enrollment of World War II veterans from 547 
to 817. The total enrollment includes 109 non-citizens from 36 
foreign countries. There are 278 sisters from 74 different mother- 
houses enrolled. 


A new ray of hope shone for Catholic teachers, and especially 
for those responsible for the preparation of Catholic teachers, 
with the birth in October of Sister-Formation Bulletin. This is 
the official publication of the Sister-Formation Conference of 
the College and University Department of the National Catholic 
Education Association. It will be published four times a year, 
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and its annual subscription is only fifty cents. All interested in 
solving the perplexing problem of Catholic teacher preparation 
should support the efforts of the Conference. Subscriptions and 
other communciations are to be sent to the editor of S-F Bul- 
letin, Sister Ritamary, C.H.M., Marycrest College, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

S-F Bulletin and the Sister-Formation Conference, which are 
the results of the efforts of a band of energetic sisters to round 
up the forces of religious communities, dioceses, and Catholic 
institutions of higher education for a concerted, organized at- 
tack on the problem of Catholic teacher preparation, will serve 
to gather and disseminate the best thinking available toward 
meeting one of Catholic education’s most critical needs. Sister 
formation in all its aspects—spiritual, intellectual and _profes- 
sional—and their fitting integration in pre-service and in-service 
programs will be treated in the new periodical. 

The first issue of S-F Bulletin outlines its purpose and scope 
and reports on past, current and future activities of the Con- 
ference. It also contains an interesting article by Brother Bona- 
venture Thomas, F.S.C., president of the College and University 
Department of NCEA, on “Co-operation of Communities in 
Problems of Sister-Formation.” He advocates setting up “Sis- 
ters’ College Centers” along the lines of university extension di- 
visions in regions where other facilities are not available for help- 
ing sisters expand their educational backgrounds. 


The legal licensure of teachers should be related more effec- 
tively to control by the teaching profession itself, according to 
T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. In an article, 
entitled “Responsibility for Licensing its Members,” in the No- 
vember School Executive, Dr. Stinnett compares the influence 
of the teaching profession membership, as organized in state 
and national teacher associations, on the licensing of teachers 
by state authority with the influence which other professions 
have over state licensing of their members. He advocates that 
the teaching profession have a more dominant voice in determin- 
ing who shall be licensed by the state to teach. This article 
spells out a National TEPS Commission objective whose implica- 
tions should be very seriously considered. 


‘a 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Financing free interparochial secondary schools is a prob- 
lem confronting school authorities in every diocese. An excel- 
lent solution to this problem is what Superintendent Monsignor 
Robert J. Maher of Harrisburg Diocese calls the “Harrisburg 
Version,” which, along with other fine suggestions for the ad- 
ministration of Catholic secondary schools in a diocesan system, 
is outlined in Policies, Regulations, and Procedures to Assist the 
Secondary Schools, a handbook published in October by the 
School Office of the Diocese of Harrisburg. The handbook, 
which is issued with the approbation of the Most Reverend 
George L. Leech, Bishop of Harrisburg, is the result of many 
years of study and evaluation of policies and procedures used 
in the administration of Harrisburg’s parochial and interparo- 
chial (central) secondary schools. It was prepared by the dio- 
cesan superintendent and a committee of priests who are respon- 
sible for the direction of the diocese’s secondary schools. The 
section on financing is credited particularly to Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph A. Schmidt, a member of the diocese’s Council of Admin- 
istration. 

The financing plan, which is limited to the problem of rev- 
enue for current expenditures and is not addressed to the prob- 
lem of revenue for capital expenditures at all, offers a method 
of prorating costs among the parishes served by the interparo- 
chial secondary school. It assumes that the schools are free, 
that neither the pupils nor their parents make any direct pay- 
ments for the education given. Its devices for equalizing the 
financial burden among the parishes bespeak a lot of intelligent 
consideration of the problem. 

Determination of parish shares in financing current expendi- 
tudes in the school which serves them is based on four factors: 
parish population, ordinary parish income, the fiscal status of 
the parish, and parish interest in the secondary school. Four 
subfactors are considered in determining parish population; they 
are the total number of souls in the parish, the annual number 
of infant baptisms, the number of children of elementary school 
age (whether they are in Catholic school or not), and the num- 
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ber ot chilaren ot secondary school age (whether they are in 
Catholic school or not). in determining the fiscal status of the 
parish, again there are tour subtfactors: the monetary value of 
ihe parish plant, the parishs savings, its debt, and its future 
needs. ‘The tactor, “parish interest im the secondary school,” 
is concerned with the distance the parish is trom the school. 
Parishes in the same town as the secondary school naturally have 
a greater interest in it than those which are ten miles away. 
Proportionate responsibilities, according to the four main factors, 
are worked out in per cents; total parish responsibility is ex- 
pressed as the average of the four factor per cents. 

Space does not permit comment on all the good features of 
this handbook; comment is here made at length on its sugges- 
tions for financing because they contain so much practical wis- 
dom and because published descriptions of plans to meet this 
problem in Catholic education are very rare. As in the case of 
all good diocesan handbooks, largely because of the cost of print- 
ing them, copies of this one are at a premium. Monsignor 
Maher says in his introduction to the handbook, however, that 
he will send it to colleagues in other diocese if they request it. 
Student knowledge of the United Nations will be tested in 
secondary schools throughout the United States on March 15, 
1955, date of the Twenty-Ninth Annual High School Contest 
on the United Nations. The competition, sponsored annually 
by the American Association for the United Nations, will once 
again take the form of a three-hour examination, combining 
short-answer and essay questions. Top-ranking students in the 
nation will receive, as first prize, their choice of a trip to Europe 
or $500 and, as second prize, a trip to Mexico or $200. In addi- 
tion, community organizations in at least twenty-eight states 
will offer prizes totaling over $3,000 and several college scholar- 
ships to state and local winners. Almost 3,000 secondary schools 
with an estimated 75,000 participants registered in the 1954 con- 
test. A Catholic secondary school student, Marie Tiernan of 
Lacordaire High School, Upper Montclair, New Jersey, won first 
prize in the nation last year. She took the cash award and is 
now in college preparing for a career in nursing. The American 
Association for the United Nations is located at 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 
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The intellectual abilities of secondary school students today 
are about the same as they were twenty years ago, according to 
the judgments of twenty respondents in an opinion study con- 
ducted recently in Calitornia. An analysis of the respondents’ 
answer to the question: “How do students in the secondary 
school with which you are most familiar differ from students in 
that school in the 1930's?” is given in an article by Donald E. 
Kitch, entitled “Opinions of Administrators as to Changes in 
Student Characteristics,’ which is part of a symposium on “The 
New Secondary School Student,” reported in the October Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education. The twenty respondents 
had usually spent the past twenty years in the same community 
and represent a variety of community situations. Three of them 
are junior college administrators, fourteen are superintendents 
or principals of senior high schools, and three are junior high 
school principals. 

Eight of the high school administrators report no noticeable 
change in the average abilities of their students. Six feel that 
the average ability level is slightly lower today because of the 
improved holding power of their schools for the less able stu- 
dents. Seven replies indicate a widening of the range of abili- 
ties represented in their student groups. 

In an article in the December School Executive, entitled 
“High School Student—1954 Model,” Donald Snygg, addressing 
himself to the question of the comparison of today’s students 
with those of years past, says that comparable intelligence tests 
results show that, in spite of the fact that a higher proportion 
of the high school graduates are entering college now than in 
1930, the colleges are getting better freshmen than ever. In 
the Cleveland, Ohio, area for instance the percentage of high 
school graduates entering college rose 8 per cent between 1930 
and 1950, and the mental age of the typical freshman rose about 
four months. The results of Army tests are even more en- 
couraging, he says. When a representative group of World War 
II enlisted men were given the World War I intelligence test, 
50 per cent of the World War II men tested were at or above a 
_ level which had been reached by only 17 per cent of the World 
War I men. Snygg maintains that there is definite evidence that 
today’s high school student is superior to the 1930 brand. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Changing concepts of physical education and their implica- 
tions tor elementary education are the subject of the entire Octo- 
ber, 1954, number of Education. Of particular interest to ele- 
mentary school educators is the discussion on the relationship 
of maturation to the physical education curricula by Lawrence 
Rarik of the University of Wisconsin. Rarik points out that, by 
and large, experience, rather than experimentation, has been the 
chief guide for the selection and grade placement of activities in 
physical education programs. It is only within recent years that 
experimental work which gives insight on the approximate ma- 
turity level at which certain of the basic skills should be given 
emphasis has been done. Most of this experimentation has util- 
ized the skills of throwing and jumping, chiefly because these 
two skills can be relatively easily studied under controlled con- 
ditions. 

Data from these studies indicate that both body build and 
physiological maturity are important factors to be considered in 
orienting the physical education program to the needs of chil- 
dren. In the acquisition of motor skills, the evidence now avail- 
able indicates that children in the lower elementary grades are 
mature enough to receive more instruction and drill in both 
throwing and jumping skills than is given in most schools. If 
the developmental needs of children in the realm of motor skills 
are to be met, then adequate time and competent instruction 
must be provided at the time these skills are maturing. 

To date, research on the maturation of strength and gross motor 
skills during middle childhood is still in its infancy, and con- 
sequently, can contribute little or nothing to the grade place- 
ment of motor skills in the intermediate grades of the elementary 
school. 


Educational provisions for exceptional children in Belgium 
are noteworthy. Fifty-three Catholic schools specialize in the 
care and training of such children, the Federation of Catholic 
Schools for Special Education reports. Of these schools, there 
are ten for deaf and five for blind children; thirty-seven are for 
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mentally and physically deficient children, and one functions for 
epileptics. 

The Belgian government pays tuition and board for almost all 
the pupils in these schools, but it does not grant subsidies for 
construction of the schools and homes. All the schools are un- 
der state control. However, the majority are run under Cath- 
olic auspices. Even the one governmental institution for girl 
delinquents is administered by Sisters. 


Unsolved problems in reading constituted the theme of a sym- 
posium which appeared in Elementary English last October. 
One of these problems—the effects of reading—was dubbed by 
David H. Russell of the University of California, Berkeley, as 
the current “no man’s land” in the reading program of today’s 
schools. 

An examination of the voluminous research on the psychology 
and teaching of reading reveals what eye movements in read- 
ing are like, the probable causes of reading disabilities, how chil- 
dren attack new or partly known words, some reasonable ex- 
pectancies for reading abilities as children progress through 
school, but it yields practically no serious investigation of the 
effects of reading. Can reading good books counteract living 
in the slums? Are the comic books as bad as some people say? 
What happens to a child when he reads a fairy story? Does a 
tale of courage help a timid child to develop some courage of 
his own? These and many other specific questions are still 
largely untouched. “We have reached the stage in reading re- 
search when we must concern ourselves with the child’s inner- 
most being, with the deep-laid influences of reading on his think- 
ing and his character,” concludes Russell. 


Comic book publishers will censor themselves, announced the 
newly created Comics Magazine Association of America. Twenty- 
four of the nation’s twenty-seven comic book publishers have 
joined the group. One of the three firms remaining outside the 
organization is the largest in the business, while another, accord- 
ing to the president of the Association, is the “originator of 
horror and terror books.” 

Charles F. Murphy, a St. John University Law School (New 
York City) graduate, has been named administrator of the As- 
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sociation with authority to develop a code of ethics for the in- 
dustry. The first aim of the Association is to elimination the 
horror from comic books. A staff of professional reviewers will 
screen all material scheduled for publication. Approved maga- 
zines will bear a special seal to that effect. 


Decline in nonpromoted children’s adjustment was noted by 
John I. Goodlad of Emory University, Emory, Georgia, in a 
study conducted to determine whether or not differences in 
social and personal adjustment exist between promoted and non- 
promoted first-graders. The whole picture of sociometric change 
over the period of one year following the time of promotion and 
nonpromotion was one of improved adjustment for promoted 
children and retrogression for the nonpromoted. 


With regard to social adjustment, it was found that promoted 
children increased, while the nonpromoted decreased, their 
bonds of mutual acceptance. The bulk of the data obtained by 
Goodlad supports the hypothesis that the nonpromoted group 
engaged more actively in social activities, but that the social con- 
tacts of this group provoked friction, incurred dislike, and cul- 
minated in somewhat stormy peer-group relationships. That 
nonpromoted children appeared to be lacking in certain social 
skills requisite to amicable group relationships and that they were 
rated by their teachers significantly more than promoted chil- 
dren for bullying constitute evidence which, according to Good- 
lad, throws considerable light on the problem of acceptance and 
rejection. 

In the area of personal adjustment, Goodlad’s study suggests 
the conclusion that the promoted children were more disturbed 
personally over their school progress and their home security 
than were the nonpromoted. It was also found that promoted 
children participating in this study were rated by their teachers 
for cheating significantly more than were the nonpromoted. 
Goodlad’s interpretation of this finding is that many of these 
promoted youngsters, slow-learners during their first year of 
formal schooling, were taxed beyond their learning capacity by 
the work of the second grade, and resorted to cheating as one 
means of conforming to expected levels of achievement. In this 
connection, he recommends that teachers and administrators con- 
sider a normal rate of progress for a given child as normal for 
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him only. Consequently, the job of the school and teacher then, 
is to take each child, whatever his grade placement may be, 
from where he now is to where he can go in each phase of 
development. No more is possible; no less is enough. 

A complete report of the above-described study is found in the 
Journal of Experimental Education for June, 1954. 


Keeping Mass and Holy Communion records for school chil- 
dren and the marching of classes off in a body to church for 
Confession have been criticized by British Catholic educators as 
highly undesirable practices. In a joint statement issued at their 
annual conference, diocesan inspectors of the Catholic schools 
of England and Wales declared that because such compulsory 
methods of training children are deleterious in their effects, they 
should not be employed by Catholic teachers. 

The educators stressed the fact that their statement was drawn 
up after careful consideration so as to condemn abuses without 
discouraging the right kind of zeal. “It always remains urgent,” 
they said, “that teachers should take an apostolic interest in the 
fulfilling of religious duties by their school children, encourag- 
ing it by methods appropriate to the children’s age group. But 
all clergy and teachers are asked to realize that the public call- 
ing of Mass or Communion registers, or public questioning about 
such matters in class, is in our opinion, a short-sighted and fatal 
mistake which has the opposite effect to the one intended. The 
same applies to classes being taken to church for the Sacrament 
of Penance, unless in the case of the youngest children.” 


Help Give Christmas Back to Christ, a booklet just released 
by the Publication Press, Inc., of Baltimore, Maryland, needs nd 
explanation as to its purpose. But the series of events under- 
lying its compilation is worth noting. The unwitting instigator 
of the publication is Rt. Rev. Louis J. Mendelis, pastor of St. | 
Alphonsus Church in Baltimore, who last December decided to 
eliminate the traditional Santa Claus from the school Christmas 
party. His intention was printed in The Catholic Review. When 
the associated Press picked up the story, it was printed in news- 
papers throughout the country. Reactions in the form of tele- 
grams, letters, and telephone calls both extolling and excoriating 
Msgr. Mendelis poured into the rectory. A study and analysis 
of these reactions resulted in the above-named booklet. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELDS 


The freedom of religious education is an active issue all over 
the world, according to reports published in recent months. 
Here in the United States, the NCWC Legal Department warmed, 
in its annual report issued last month, of the dangerous legal 
precedent set recently by the Wisconsin Supreme Court when 
it denied a Lutheran group the privilege of establishing a sec- 
ondary school in an area zoned for residential purposes. The 
zoning regulations permit the establishment of a public sec- 
ondary school but not a private one. In arriving at its decision, 
the Wisconsin court admitted that all other decisions directly 
in point were to the contrary but insisted that those cases were 
not persuasive. “The public school has the same features ob- 
jectionable to the surrounding area as a private one,” the court 
stated, “but it has also a virtue which the other lacks: namely, 
that it is located to serve, and it does serve, that area with- 
out discrimination.” The Legal Department noted that if this 
precedent is adhered to by other courts, the zoning technique 
could be used to prevent the building of private schools. A 
rehearing petition has been denied by the Wisconsin court, and 
it is probable that the case will now be taken to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The validity of a section of the city charter of Piedmont, 
California, prohibiting the construction of private and parochial 
schools within the city limits is presently being tested in court. 
The application of Corpus Christi Parish for permission to build 
an elementary school was rejected by the city’s authorities be- 
cause zoning regulations prohibit any such school. The Roman 
Catholic Welfare Corporation filed suit to test the legality of 
the ban. The Piedmont charter was adopted by the voters in 
1936, and under a charter section zoning regulations were made 
which prohibit any school “not under the jurisdiction of the 
board of education” in the city. Homeowners in the section 
of the city where it is proposed to build the school contend that 
the construction will tend to lower property values. In the 
same city, in 1949, a court fight was threatened when it was 
proposed to convert a residence into a sisters’ convent. The 
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clash was averted when voters amended the city charter to 
permit the conversion. 

In October, the U.S. Supreme Court retused to review a de- 

cision banning the distribution of Bibles to children in the 
public schools of New Jersey. The unanimous decision was 
given earlier by the New Jersey Supreme Court in a case in- 
volving the Gideons International and their move to give the 
King James version of The New Testament free of charge to 
school pupils. The New Jersey ruling said that to allow distri- 
bution “would be renewing the ancient struggle among the 
various religious faiths to the detriment of all.” The case origi- 
nated in Rutherford, New Jersey, when the Gideons secured the 
local school board’s approval of the distribution. The Bibles 
were to be given to children whose parents signed requests. A 
Jewish parent obtained an injunction against the distribution, 
and the injunction was upheld by the New Jersey Supreme 
Court. 
Parental choice of schools is limited in England, according 
to a decision handed down last month by the British High Court 
in which a Catholic parent’s claim that the state must in law 
provide a Catholic education for his twin sons. The court in 
London declared that while British law upheld the principle 
that children in the national educational system should normally 
be educated at schools approved by their parents, such choice 
must in all cases be limited to schools which the local civic 
authorities concerned considered “efficient” from an academic 
point of view. 

The case was brought by Thomas Watt, of Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire, whose two sons won scholarships entitling them to free 
secondary education under the national system. The local Lin- 
colnshire authorities offered them places at a non-Catholic school, 
but Mr. Watt, wishing to have his children brought up as Cath- 
olics, rejected the choice. He sent the boys instead to two Domini- 
can schools outside the area, one at Laxton in the nearby county 
of Northamptonshire and the other at Llanarth, Monmouthshire, 
Wales. The local council agreed to this sufficiently to pay a 
grant toward fees, but Mr. Watt claimed they should pay the 
whole of the school fees as they would have done had the boys 
gone to the school the council named. 
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Mr. Watt’s claim was rejected, the judge holding that exist- 

ing education laws did not compel an education authority to 
send a child to the school of its parents’ choice. He was also 
ordered to pay the not inconsiderable costs of the high court 
action. An appeal is being considered. The judge said that 
clauses in the laws involved were vague and they may conse- 
quently be amended. 
The divisive bogy appeared in Canada around Halloween. A 
Protestant delegation asked the British Columbia Provincial Gov- 
ernment not to give any financial aid to Catholic schools for any 
reason because such an act has a divisive effect on Canadians. 
There are about ten thousand children in the separate (Cath- 
olic) schools in the Province. Last June, the Catholic Hier- 
archy of British Columbia asked that the government return to 
the separate schools their share of the taxes, or to aid these 
schools by means of tax concessions, or to remove the taxes 
which the separate schools must pay on their furniture. 


In Lebanon, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
turned over a modern, fourteen-classroom school to the Pontifical 
Mission for Palestine. The school, which will be staffed and 
furnished by the Pontifical Mission, will take in some five hun- 
dred refugee students now living at the St. Joseph refugee camp 
in Beirut. 

As a sign of genuine democracy, Denmark not only tolerates 
Catholic school undertakings but even aids them, said Bishop 
J. T. Suhr, O.S.B., Bishop of Copenhagen, speaking at the bless- 
ing of a new Catholic school last month in Lyngby, near the 
capital city. Denmark has about 26,000 Catholics in a popula- 
tion of 4,240,000. More than 95 per cent of the people nominal- 
ly belong to the Lutheran State Church. 


The challenge of the Bantu Education Act was taken up by 
the Catholic Bishops of South Africa at a plenary meeting in 
October. Under this act, passed last year, all mission schools 
will come under state control, and state subsidies covering teach- 
ers’ salaries and rent on church-owned buildings will be grad- 
ually reduced and ultimately completely withdrawn. The Bish- 
ops decided to retain the Catholic schools, provide whatever 
education they can and fight for subsidies. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue CatHotic CoLLEGE IN THE WorLD Topay by Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee. Bruce Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. 
269. $6.00. 


This volume is a distinct contribution to the field of American 
higher education. Though concerned with pointed and well- 
defined realities of the college and university life of our time 
the book also serves as a measurement of the author’s own lead- 
ership in the past fifty years. 


In outline form are presented the principal areas of discus- 
sion; Catholicism, social and cultural obligations, individual re- 
sponsibility, the international crisis, and parents. The objective 
of this work is to show how through these avenues and means 
better men and women are made. The educational experiencé 
of Dr. Fitzpatrick as a former graduate school dean, a former 
college president, and as editor of a professional journal, pro- 
vides a rich background from which are drawn selected ad- 
dresses before commencement, civic and religious groups. 


One detects three approaches to the accomplishment of the 
aim. They are the college, the university, and public relations. 
Emphasis is placed on college preparation in American history, 
the documents of our Government, philosophy, and literature in 
the search for the principles and the knowledge of truth. The 
student must be guided by truth so that he may survive any 
threats or attacks upon it. Man must be ready intellectually to 
defend his very soul and social life. The appendix statements 
on the aims and the cap-and-grown pledge of Mount Mary Col- 
lege eloquently endorse this approach. 


In the second way the role of the university is stressed as a 
means of equipping the scholar through research, study, and 
discussion, to preserve the truth. In the special and important 
field of science the university-trained graduate is at his best 
in interpreting, evaluating and making known the real and philos- 
ophical values of scientific truth. The last few pages on the 
idea of a university illustrate so well the leadership of graduate 
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school thinking in guiding the mind through intellectual and 
scientific confusion. 


Last of all the writer makes much use of his many years in 
public life. The opportunity for the educated Catholic to meet 
leaders—in government, business, education, and in other pro- 
fessional areas—and to utilize the contacts of the press, radio, 
television, and the person will render all the more effective the 
impact of Catholic culture on American life. The chapters on the 
lay apostolate are particularly rewarding. 


Questions are raised on the brief space given to parental in- 
terests, in contrast to the number of chapters allocated to the 
interests of others in Catholic higher education; to the sense of 
disunity arising from the series of talks reproduced here—some- 
times restricted in content and treatment to a specific audience 
and time—and to the failure in a number of citations to note 
the exact location of the quoted statement. 


A prefatory statement at the beginning and explanatory pages 
before the major sections—both by the author—an appendix of 
pertinent documents, and an index complete the book. 


GeorcE F. Donovan 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America. 


Our Wortp Turoucu THE Aces by Nathaniel Platt and Muriel 
Jean Drummond. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. 
684. $4.48. 

This recent text for courses in world history is a very big 
book. The pages measure about seven inches by ten inches 
allowing ample room for the two columns which appear on each. 
Their size was necessary to accommodate the very fine summaries 
for each period of time treated in the various sections of the 
book. These summaries are in the form of “Time Lines” which 
are plates having dates across the top and significant events, or 
people, or both listed under them. Some of these run clear 
across two pages. 
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The book is profusely illustrated. The pictures seem to be 
well selected. Frequently their captions are set up in the form 
of questions designed to provoke thought on the part of the 
student. The authors’ hope for integration with other school 
work is demonstrated in some of them as on page 322 where a 
cartoon in French is presented. The caption tells the student: 
“If you cannot translate this yourself, get some pupils who are 
studying French to help you. How did the artist try to prove 
that the noble was the spider and the peasant the fly?” There 
are many excellent maps aptly located throughout the work. 


The content is divided into twenty-eight chapters assembled 
under nine units. Listing these latter will give some idea of the 
distribution of the subject matter and amount of space devoted 
to major content. Unit One: World Civilization is Born—in- 
troductory materials, cradles of civilization in the Middle East, 
Far East and Far West. Unit Two, beginning on page seventy- 
three: Greece and Rome Build upon Earlier Civilizations. Unit 
Three, beginning on page 139: The Middle Ages—Emperors, 
Popes, Patriarchs, Caliphs, Kings, and Nobles in Control. Be- 
ginning on page 211 is Unit Four: Crossing the Bridge to Mod- 
ern Times. Here we have the Renaissance and Reformation, and 
chapters entitled Autocratic Rulers Try to Build Strong National 
States in England, France, and Spain; and Autocratic Rulers Try 
to Build Strong National States in Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
Subheadings keep repeating “Absolutism Fails the . . . People.” 


The fifth unit is called the Struggle for Democracy and Na- 
tional Unity. It starts on page 293. On page 408, the sixth 
unit begins. It is entitled: The Industrial Revolution and Im- 
perialism. It gets us down to 1914. The seventh unit, begin- 
ning page 499, is devoted to “Taking Stock,” and deals with The 
Arts and Sciences since the Renaissance and the Peace Move- 
ment to 1914. 


One hundred pages, beginning with page 531, are devoted to 
the eighth unit: 1914 to 1945—From World War I through 
World War II. The final unit, pages 631 to 684, consists of three 
chapters: The United Nations Plan the Peace in Time of War; 
A Cold War Develops in Time of Peace; and Some Significant 
Trends of Our Times. 
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Much material pertaining to cultures other than our own, 
not given much space in older books on world history, is intro- 
duced in the present volume. This, of course, reflects the change 
in world conditions which has occurred. The great compre- 
hensiveness of the work has necessitated rather cursory treatment 
of most topics. In dealing with the life of Christ and of the 
Church, only such facts are presented as will be inoffensive to 
most people. Of all the Apostles, only St. Paul is named. There 
is no indication in the treatment of indulgences, on page 240, 
that their sale was an abuse, not approved ecclesiastical practice. 

Galileo gets the following treatment on page 225: “He died 
embittered. Of what was he guilty? He was guilty ot asserting 
that the earth revolved around the sun. He was also guilty of 
perfecting the telescope.” 

Catholic schools, which are free to present the whole truth in 
their classrooms, will not find this text useful for class work 
except as a reference. It can prove quite helpful for that purpose. 


F. J. HovLaHan 


Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


CaTHo.ics In Psycuotocy, A Historica Survey, by Henryk 


Misiak and Virginia M. Staudt. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1954. Pp. xvi + 809. $5.00. 


Not the least interesting part of this book is the foreword by 
Edwin G. Boring. He has given it the title “Science and Faith.” 
In it, his famous robots are active again. He concludes: “Actu- 
ally, there is less conflict between science and religion in life 
than there is between judicial assessment and egoistic intoler- 
ance in science.” 

The authors state in their preface that they had no intention 
to rewrite the whole of the history of psychology, that their book 
is intended for supplementary reading particularly in Catholic 
colleges and universities. They hope, however, that others may 
learn that the Catholic Faith is in no way detrimental to science 
but may even be a strong stimulant to true scientific inquiry. 

Their first chapter deals with “Psychology and Catholics.” It 
is followed by a chapter on “Catholics in Early German Psycho- 
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logy,” then special chapters dealing with Cardinal Mercier, Lou- 
vain, Pace, Frébes, Michotte, Lindworsky, Gemelli, Wasmann, 
Peillaube and the Catholic Institute in Paris, Twardowski, T. V. 
Moore, Sr. Marie Hilda, and two chapters on other Catholic 
pioneers in Europe and America. The final three chapters are 
devoted to (1) Schools, Organizations, and Periodicals; (2) Cath- 
olic Psychologists in Retrospect; and (3) Looking to the Future. 
Appendices contain bibliographies for the history of psychology 
in English and for recent major Catholic textbooks in English. 

It seems difficult to improve upon the evaluation of the book 
made by Boring, on page xi, which follows: 


Father Misiak and Dr. Staudt have written an excellent account of the 
contributions of Catholics to scientific psychology during the years of its 
inception, growth and establishment. They have worked from original 
sources with great care, and they make an important contribution to the 
history of modern psychology, not only by their description of the achieve- 
ments of Catholic psychologists, but also by the vivid settings which they 
provide for little-known psychological work of such a as Italy, 
Poland, and Spain. 
F. J. 


Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


Tue New TestaMENT. Translation by James A. Kleist and Joseph 
L. Lilly. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. 690. 


$5.00. 


It is unfortunate, indeed, that neither Father Kleist nor Father 
Lilly lived to see the publication of their excellent translation 
of The New Tesament. Father Kleist, internationally known as 
one of the world’s foremost authorities on koiné Greek, died in 
1949; Father Lilly, a former professor of Sacred Scripture at 
The Catholic University of America and president of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Biblical Association, died in 1952. 

This translation, unlike that of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine edition, was made directly from the original Greek as 
presented in Father Bover’s Novi Testament Biblia Graeca et 
Latina (Madrid, 1943). Each book of The New Testament is 
provided with a short, scholarly introduction. On the death of 
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Father Kleist, his notes on the Gospels were entrusted to Father 
Willmering, S.J.; Father Lilly lived long enough to compose 
the notes he prepared on the parts he translated, namely, The 
Acts of the Apostles, The Epistles, and The Apocalypse. 

These translators aimed at making use of the great advances 
achieved during the past half century or so in the understand- 
ing of “that special development of ancient Greek which was 
actually spoken throughout the Mediterranean world at the time 
of Christ” and to unveil the secrets of The New Testament “in 
a diction that keeps pace with modern developments in the 
English language.” Wherever possible, they sought to bring out 
the full, exact meaning of the Greek words, including their con- 
notations, and did not scruple to use two or more words if they 
were necessary to express the idea of the Greek. In spite of 
the fact that the translators’ choices of modern idiom in places 
may not be considered the best by all readers, this is, in this 
reviewer's opinion, the best Catholic translation of The New 
Testament in English that we have. The format of the book 
is very good; it makes for easy, pleasurable reading. 

Teachers of The New Testament will find this volume an in- 
estimable aid in conveying Christ’s message to their students 
clearly, accurately, and attractively. All who love the Word 
of God will develop a better taste for Sacred Scripture through 
acquaintance with this translation. 


Joun P. WEISENGOFF 
School of Sacred Theology 
The Catholic University of America 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


NUN‘S RAIN CAPE 

With the assistance and approval of 
the Sisters, the Habit Cape Company 
have developed a perfect Nun’s rain — 
Hood with adjustable drawstrings es 
it adaptable for most head-dresses. It is 
made of new fine grade Vinylite plastic, 
with a dull taffeta finish . . . completely 
electronically sealed. For further infor- 
mation, write to: Habit Cape Co., P.O. 
Box 5744, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
ROSARIES 

Complete line of parts in semi-precious 
and base metals, for making Rosaries are 
now being offered by Pittshire. Easy to 
make, enjoyable, and highly profitable. 
. . . Excellent fund raiser for schools, 
arishes and social organizations. For 

autifully illustrated catalog and instruc- 
tions, write to: Pittshire, 390 Merrill Rd., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
CRADLE OF OUR FAITH 

The Newsfoto Publishing Company is 
presenting a Mighty Mosaic of Faith, 
portrayed in 75 color photographs in the 
new book “Cradle of Our Faith” by John 
C. Trever. For the first time in America 
—A distinguished portrait of the _ 
Land in natural color. This book wi 
stand proudly in the noble ranks of great 
religious publications. Authentic, Min- 
utely Indexed, Fully Illustrated—A Mem- 
orable Book for Scholars and Laymen 
Alike. Write to Newsfoto Publishing 
Company, P.O. Box 1892, San Angelo, 
Texas. 
FUND RAISING PROGRAM 

Ward’s Fund Raising Program is de- 
signet especially to suit the needs of 
school organizations that wish to raise 
money without any investment. With- 
out obligation, send for details of your 
fund raising program to Ward Sales Co., 
Dept. 90, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
POTTERY PRODUCTS 

Bunting Pottery Products are sold in 
over 1300 Schools and Colleges 
out the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
etc., thru College Bookstores, and have 
proved to be fast moving, protitable sou- 
venir items. For information and price 
list on various articles, write to: W. C. 
Bunting Co., Wellsville, Ohio. 
CAMPUS CHEFS 

Your student FOOD SERVICE can be 
as simple as. . .A-B-C. Without cost 
or obligation, if you would like to dis- 
cuss your Food Service Program, write 
to Cam Chefs, Inc., 125 Broad St., 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


PERSONALIZED RING BINDERS 

Redi-Record Products Company are 
featuring ring binders, desk pads and 
photo albums, rsonalized with your 
school name and furnished in your school 
colors. An ideal gift for those at home. 
Write for complete School “oe to: 
Redi-Record Products Co., 598 Broadway, 
New York 12, N.Y. 
MONROE FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 

NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet 
Tables, at no extra cost, are offered with 
completely finished tops, highly resistant 
to most serving edn May be USED 
WITHOUT TABLE CLOTHS, if de- 
sired. Also available in Formica and 
Ornacel special color and pattern types. 
Write for catalog with direct factory 
prices and discounts to educational and 
religious institutions, clubs, lodges, etc. 
to: Monroe Co., 159 Church St., Colfax, 
Towa. 
PRECISION PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Individually tested Precision Pencil] 
Sharpeners, with Replaceable Razor Steel 
Blades, imported from Germany, are now 
available. For price list on various 
models, write to: Fred Baumgarten, 675 
Cooledge Ave., Atlanta 6, Ga. 
A CATHOLIC BOOK SERVICE 

A thorough search service for out-of- 
print books on any subject or in any lan- 
guage is offered by C. F. Petelle. All 
current and new books supplied. Books, 
documents, MSS, translated. Wide range 
of languages. For information, write to: 
C. F. Petelle, Box 289, Maywood, IIl. 
SPECIAL SEMINARIAN OFFER 

The American Ecclesiastical Review is 
offering a special rate to seminarians on 
a subscription to THE AMERICAN EC- 
CLESIASTICAL REVIEW. The special 
price is $3.50 a year, a saving of $1.50 
over the regular price. Write to: The 
American Ecclesiastical Review, 620 
= Ave., N.E., Washington 17, 


LIVES OF SAINTS 

Published by John J. Crawley & Co., 
this supurb masterpiece is a fitting com- 
panion volume to the Catholic Family 
Bible edition issued by the same pub- 
lisher. Contains 48 artists masterpieces 
superbly reproduced in full color and ex- 
act register. Artists represented include 
E] Greco, Holbein, Giotto, Fra Angelico, 
Titian, Rembrandt and several own 
mediaeval illuminators. Write to John 
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